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Messrs. BELLS NEW BOOKS 


The Mastery of the Far East 


By Arthur J. Brown—who has an intimate knowledge of 
China, Japan, Russia, Korea, an] Manchuria. He shows 
how Korea has been the “ shuttlecock ot nations ’’ and how 
Japan has risen to supreme power in the Far East at the 
expense of other nations The fascination of the Orient 
is proverbial, but it is long since a more engrossing volume 
about it has appeared than this one, with its easy narrative, 
its keen analysis of the currents and cross-currents of Eastern 
diplomacy—its vivid picture of customs, manners, and en- 
vironment, and its glaring revelation ot Oriental mentality 
With numerous illustrations. 684 pp., demy 8vo., 25s. net. 


The Expansion of Europe 


A HIstorRY OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MODERN Wor_p 
By W. C. Abbott, B.Litt. (Oxon), M.A., who by judicious 
selection has avoided the tedium and dryness so often 
associated wtih histories, and written a book which is at 
once dynamic, intelligible, and throughout 800 pages of 
never-failing interest. This story of 500 years of progress 
gathers up the researches of a multitude of gifted scholars 
and presents them in a form which gives unity to the subiect 
and makes it not only informative but delightfu' reading. 
With 45 Mars and 55 Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 20¢.net. 


Submarines and Sea Power 


By C. W. Domville Fife—a wartime officer in command of 
anti-submarine craft; later a Staff officer in H.M. School 
of Submarine Mines, and for 14 years a close student of 
naval strategy. His book will give professional sailors food 
for much thought—and argument, and the ‘‘ man in the 
street’ a very clear insight into problems vital to our 
security and the methods by which they are solved. 
Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


William Peverill Turnbull 


A Memoir by his son, H. W. Turnbull, M.A., who has written a 
well balanced and sympathetic account of one of the first 
lay inspectors of schools, who in the course of his long and 
active career came into contact and triendly relations with 
many eminent men. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. net 
(Shortly). 


G. BELL AND SONS, Ltd. : 


Street, 


York House, Portugal 


Victorian Recollections 


By John Bridges, is a veritable treasury of pleasant memories, 
especially to be welcomed as a relief from the stress and 
anxiety of present-day conditions. Mr. Bridges has much 
to tell of those more spacious days—of Eton and Oxford 
as he saw them—of the rural life of England, with its genial 
hierarchy of parson, doctor and squire—of the New World 
in the fifties; and recalls many reminiscenses of the politics 
and sport, the work and recreations of Victorian years. 


Large Post 8vo., 8s. 6d. net (Shortly). 


A Short History of French Literature 


By W. H. Hudson—with Memoir of the Authorand Portrait, 
The Saturday Review says:—‘‘Short as this little history 
professes to be and is . . . it would be difficult to finda more 
complete one of its kind. It is not too much to call ita 
masterpiece.””’ Crown 8V0., 6s. net. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes 


TRANSLATED INTO CORRESPONDING ENGLISH METRES 
By Beniamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., Hon. D.Litt.—This 
reissue of Dr. Rogers’ famous translations should appeal 
te all who enjoyed Prof. Gilbert Murray’s ‘‘ Euripides,” to 
which these volumes will make suitable companions. ‘‘ The 
Wasps ’”’ is in the press, and others will follow shortly. 
Crewn 8vo., paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


New Chess Books 


1 —Charousek’s Games of Chess: 


A selection of 146 games of a famous Hungarian Master. 
Annotated and with Biographical Note by P. W. Sergeant 
(Editor of ‘‘Morphy’s Games of Chess’’). Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


2.—Chess Openings Illustrated 
1.—TuHE CENTRE COUNTER 


By J. du Mont—giving 30 g 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


ames and annotating them. 


Publishers, 


London, W.C.2: 
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Appointments Vacant 





UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
A POST as LIBRARY ASSISTANT is VACANT. Salary 
£150-4200, according to qualifications.—Applications, en- 
closing not less than three testimonials, and containing particulars 
of candidate’s knowledge of languages and library experience, 
should be addressed to THE REGISTRAR. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH. 
ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN GEOLOGY. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the POST of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GEOLOGY at the above College. Candidates 
who have special qualifications in Petrology are asked to apply, 
latest date October 7, 1919. Commencing salary £200.—For further 
particulars apply to the REGISTRAR at the College. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
(A ConsTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALEs). 


HE Council will shortly proceed to elect to the office of 
PRINCIPAL. Salary, £1,500 per annum. A knowledge 
of WELSH will be regarded as essential. The Principal will hold 
spina the office of Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
es. 
Any further particulars required may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 
Applications for the post must be forwarded to him not later 
than October 15, 1919. 
The Council does not necessarily limit itself in its choice to names 
sent in in response to this advertisement. 
J. H. DAVIES, 
Registrar. 





DUNDEE EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 


ORGANISER OF EDUCATION. 
HE EDUCATION AUTHORITY invite applications for 
the Post of ORGANISER OF EDUCATION. The Salary 
attached to the Post will be £750 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of {50 to a maximum of {1,000 per annum. 

Canvassing the Members of the Authority, directly or indirectly 
is prohibited. 

Full particulars regarding the duties of the office, along with 
the official form of application, may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications and 23 copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials (not returnable) must be lodged not later 
than Tuesday, October 21, 1919. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, 
Executive Officer. 
Education Offices, Dundee, September 20, 1919. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
HERE is a vacancy tor a PERIPATETIC TEACHER OF 
DRAWING (Mistress) (fui) time) in the Council's Schools 
for physically defective children. 
Candidates should hold the Art Masters’ Certificate or the. 
equivalent and should have had experience in teaching drawing. 
Salary (if qualified) in accordance with scale for certificated 
assistant teachers. Minimum £165. Annual increments of /7. 
Allowances for previous service. Maximum {£265 
Apply to the Education Officer (S.S.5), Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary). A form giving particulars will then be sent. Form 
must be returned by 11 a.m. on Wednesday, Vectober 8 [914 
Canvassing disqualifies. 
JAMES BIRD 
Clerk ot the Londen County, Coacen 





WEST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
County SCHOOL AND PupIL TEACHER CENTRE, 
Bury St. EDMUNDs. 


HE COMMITTEE invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of 
HEAD MASTER of the above named Mixed School. 
Preference will be given to a University Graduate with experience 
in the Training of Teachers. Salary £400 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £25 to £550. Applications which must be 
made on the specified form, in applicant’s own handwriting, and 
accompanied by copies of not less than three recent testimonials, 
must be forwarded to the undersigned not later than October 11, 
1919, from whom forms of application can be obtained on receipt 
of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope or wrapper. Canvass- 
ing will disqualify —FrEp R. HuGuEs, County Education Secretary, 
Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 
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Appointments Vacant 


OUTH AFRICAN SCHOOL OF MINES AND TE 
JOHANNESBURG. eaten: 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 





The Council invites APPLICATIONS for th i 
APPOINTMENT :—A PROFESSOR for the DEPARTMM 
of PHYSICS. Salary £800 per annum, rising by annual incr 
ments of {50 to a maximum of £1,000. The appointment will, 
in the first instance, be probationary for two years according 
to the regulations of the Union Education Department The 
sum of £60 will be allowed for travelling expenses to "South 
Africa, and half salary from date of sailing to arrival in Johan- 
nesburg. Members of staff have to supervise and take part 
in evening work. The selected candidate will be required to 
pass medical examination before appointment. The professor 
will be required to take up his duties in Johannesburg on Febru- 
ary 15, 1920. Applications in triplicate, stating age, professional 
qualifications, and experience, should, with copies of three recent 
testimonials, be sent not later than October 10, to the under- 
signed, who will send further particulars if desired. 

CHALMERS, GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED 

9, Idol Lane, 

London, E.C. 3. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOOL OF MINES AND TECHNOLOGY 
JOHANNESBURG. 
(UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 

HE COUNCIL invites APPLICATIONS tor the following 
APPOINTMENT: a LECTURER for the DEPARTMENT 
of ELECTROTECHNICS. Salary £450 per annum, rising by 
annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £550. The appoint- 
ment will, in the first instance, be probationary for two years 
according to the Regulations of the Union Education Department. 
£40 will be allowed for travelling expenses to Johannesburg, and 
half salary from date of sailing to arrival. Members of staff have to 
supervise and take part in evening work. The selected candidate 
will be required to pass medical examination before appointment. 
He will be required to take up his duties in Johannesburg about 
February 15, 1920. Applications in triplicate, stating age, 
professional qualifications and experience, with copies of three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than October 20 to the 

undersigned, who will supply further particulars if desired. 

CHALMERS, GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, 

9, Idol Lane, London, E.C.3. 








WEST SUFFOLK COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the POSITION of PHYSICAL 
A ORGANIZER and INSTRUCTRESS. Candidates must 
have been trained in a recognized Institution and should possess 
experience in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Salary in 
accordance with qualifications and experience.—Applications, 
giving full particulars, should be addressed to the undersigned. 

FRED R. HUGHES, 

Education Offices, County Education Secretary. 
Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 





Lectures 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
(Sole Lessees—Messrs. Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 
FOUR LECTURES 
By MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 
Subject : 
THE WAR AND THE FUTURE. 
On Sunday Mornings at 11.30. 
October 5th.—The War and the Builders of the Commonwealth. 
October 12th.—The War and its Lessons on Fraternity. 
October 19th.—The War and its Lessons on Equality. 
October 26th.—The War and its Lessons on Liberty. 

Seats numbered and reserved, 7/6, 6/-, 3/6. Admission 1 6and a 
few free seats. Applications for tickets (accompanied by stamped 
square envelope) should be made to either The Theosophical Publish- 
ing House, 1, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1.; 169, Piccadilly, W.; 
The Order of the Star in the East, 314, Regent Street, W., or at 
the door of the Hall. 








GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET. £.C. 

MIcHAELMAS TERM. Lectures by Professor Foster Watson, 
D.Lit., on “ Four GREAT TEACHERS.” Tuesday, October 7.— 
“ A Great Italian Schoolmaster— Vittarino da Feltre.”’ Wednesday, 
October 8.—‘‘ An Elizabethan Schoo: master—Richard Mulcaster. 
Thursday, October 9.—‘ John Ruskin.” Friday, October 10.— 
“ George Meredith.’ Lectures are free, and begin at 6 o'clock, 

The College is near to the Tube, Bank Station. 
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Literary Research, etc. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 





Provost: SIR GREGORY FOSTER, B.A., Ph.D. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP. 
Director: E. A. BAKER, M.A., D.Lit. 
Assisted by :— ; 
R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Lit. 
Arundell Esdaile, B.A. 
H. West Fovarque. 
B. M. Headicar. 
Hilary Jenkinson, B.A., F.S.A. 
W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A. 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. 

This school which has been established with the assistance of 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, will BEGIN WORK on 
Ist OCTOBER, 1919. It will be formally OPENED by SIR 
FREDERIC KENYON, K.C.B., M.A., D.Lit., on Wednesday, 
October 8th, at 5 p.m. 

The School will give a systematic TRAINING in LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP. Its curriculum will include Bibliography, Cataloguing, 
Classification, Library Organisation, Library Routine, Literary 
History, and Book Selection, Palaeography and Archives. 

DAY and EVENING COURSES will be provided. 

The full course will occupy two Sessions. 

The Prospectus, containing full particulars, can be obtained 
on application to :— 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit. 
Secretary, 
University College, London. 


Art Exhibition 


o LOVAT FRASER 








An Exhibition ot Drawings, Stage Scenes, 

and Costumes: Model Stage Settings etc. 

September 27 to October 25 (al! day Saturdays). 

Admission 1 3. HEAL & SON. 
Mansarp GALLFRY, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





For further Miscellaneous Advertisements see p. 987. 


JOHN LANE’S LIST 








Edward Wyndham Tennant 


By his Mother, PAMELA GLENCONNER 
With Portraits in Photogravure, demy 8vo., £1 1s. 
“Edward Wyndham Tennant is one of the chosen band ot 
war poets whose work will survive.’’—Daily Express 


Short and Sweet 


6s. net. 
A series of bright. short stories and verses, on a variety 
of subjects. from golf to the tango tea, bubbling with wit 
and humour. 


Field Ambulance Sketches 


5s. net. By A CORPORAL 
These sketches by a stretcher-bearer are extraordinarily 
clear and actual. To the civilian they bring home the 
actualities of war: while soldiers of every class will enjoy 
them in their fine truthfulness. 





By H. N. GITTINS 








Poems in Captivity 

7s. 6d. net. 
The poems contained in this volume were written during 
three years of captivity in Turkey. 


By JOHN STILL 





A Musical Motley _zy ernest NEWMAN 
Author of ‘‘ Musical Studies, ” & ¢., 7s. 6d. net 

Ernest Newman is probably the foremost critic of music 

of our time. He is also one of the few living writers who 

can make a semi-technical subject alive with interest. The 

present volume is composed of articles, brilliant and gay 

grave and penetrating, on a variety of phases of modern music. 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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Housing and 
Fuel Economy 


N view of the continuance 

of fuel rationing it 1s 
more than ever necessary 
that in all housing schemes 
due consideration should be 
given to the advantages of 
eas—the consumption of 
which in preference to any 
other fuel not only con- 
serves the nation’s coal but 
secures for the consumer the 
maximum of efficiency, 
economy and convenience. 


The special Architects’ and 
Builders’ Numbers of ‘‘A Thou- 
sand and One Uses for Gas” 
furnish further information on this 
important matter, Free copies can 
be obtained from the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


YY 


xsi 4.7 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE LIFE OF JOHN PAYNE. By THOMAS 
WRIGHT, Author of ‘‘ The Life of William Cowper,” 
etc. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 28s, net. 


Among John Payne’s friends were Swinburne Sir Richard Burton Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and Victor Hugo. This is the official biography. 


BOLINGBROKE AND WALPOLE. By the Rt. Hon. 

M. ROBERTSON, Author of ‘‘ Shakespeare and 

Chapman,” ‘“‘ The Economics of Progress,” etc., etc. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

The author’s aim is to present political history at once in its national and 
its personal aspects, treating the personalities of politicians as important 
forces, but studying at the same time the whole intellectual environment. 
ALL AND SUNDRY: More Uncensored Celebrities. 

By E. T. RAYMOND, Author of ‘“ Uncensored 
Celebrities.” Demy 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Wider in range than ‘‘ Uncensored Celebrities ’’ and equally brilliant, this 
work may be expected to appeal to even a larger public than its remarkable 
predecessor. 


LIFE OF LIZA LEHMANN. By Herself. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece and 16 pp. Illustrations. Large 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Madame Liza Lehmann’s memories include a winner with Verdi, conversations 
with Jenny Lind, anecdotes of Edward VII., Brahms, Mme. Clara Butt and 
other celebrities. 


LETTERS OF ANNE GILCHRIST AND WALT 

WHITMAN. Edited with an Introduction by 
THOMAS B. HERNED (One of Walt Whitman’s 
Literary Executors). Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


MEN AND MANNER IN PARLIAMENT. By 
Sir HENRY LUCY. With a Biographical Note and 
about 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 

A connected series of character studies written in the well-known witty 
manner of the famous Punch diarist. Gladstone, ‘‘ Dizzy,’’ Dilke, Bright, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, etc., are some of the leacing figures in the book. 
WOODROW WILSON: An Interpretation. By A. 

MAURICE LOW, Author of ‘“‘ The American People” : 
A Study in National Psychology,” with a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 

“ This ‘ interpretation’ is on first-class authority: for Mr. Low has for many 
years contributed some of the finest foreign correspondence that has appeared 
in this country.”—Book Monthly. 

BYE PATHS IN CURIO COLLECTING. By ArtHUR 
HAYDEN, Author of ‘“‘ Chats on Old Clocks,’’ ‘‘ Chats 
on Old Silver,”’ etc. With a Frontispiece and 72 Full 
Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth, 21s. net. 


As a pleasant guide in the bye-paths of collecting, Mr. Hayden v ill fascinate 
those real collectors who love collecting for its own sake. 


MILLIONS FROM WASTE. By FREDERICK A. 
TALBOT, Author of ‘ All About Inventions and 
Discoveries,” ‘‘The Building of a Great Canadian 
Railway,” etc., etc., etc. Demy 8vo., cloth, 21s. net. 


Every industry, every home, contributes to the waste problem ; each incurs a 
certain proportion of residue which it cannot use. Mr. Talbot describes how 
their recovery and exploitations may be profitably conducted. 


THE NEW AMERICA. By FRANK DILNOT. 
Author of ‘‘ Lloyd George: the Man and His Story,’ 
etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. net. i 


This volume presents in a series of short, vivacious sketches the impressions 
made on a trained observer from England of life in the United States during 
1917 and 1918. 

THE LEGEND OF RONCEVAUX. Adapted from 
‘‘La Chanson de Roland,” by SUSANNA H. ULOTH. 
With four Illustrations by John Littlejohns, R.B.A. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. net. 

GREEK DRAMATIC AND BUCOLIC MASTER- 
PIECES THOUGHT INTO ENGLISH. By 
WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A., Hon. Fellow of Worcester 
College, Oxford, and Fellow of King’s College, London. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The author, who is a scholar, presents in this volume an English verse 
anthology of two departments in Greek poetry. 


SWORDS AND FLUTES. Poems. By WILLIAM 
KEAN SEYMOUR. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. net. 





THE ROMANTIC ROUSSILLON: In the French 
Pyrenees. By ISABEL SAVOURY. With 
Illustrations by M. LanosEER MacKenzie. Super 
Royal 8vo., 25s. net. 

This book is written for a double purpose: to reveal to lovers of s 

the beauties of certain Romanesque work hitherto shits ins eenaee pews ge 

the Pyrenees, and to suggest to travellers the attractions of a little-known 


country 

IN THE WILDS OF SOUTH AMERICA: Six Years 
of Exploration in Colombia, Venezuela, British Guiana 
Peru, Bolivia, Argentina, Paraguay, and Brazil, By 
LEO E. MILLER, of the American Museum of Natural 
History. First Lieutenant in the United States Aviation 
Corps. With 48 Full-page Illustrations and with Maps, 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 21s. net. 


BYWAYS IN SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
By KATHERINE HOOKER. With 60 Full-page 
Illustrations, besides Sketches in the Text and a 
removable Frontispiece, the end papers being a coloured 
map of Southern Tuscany by PorRTER GARNETT. Demy 
8vo., cloth, 18s. net. 

In addition go its absorbing historic interest this book has the claim of 
recording the impressions of a vivacious and observant lady who describes what 
she has seen in modern Tuscany. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WELSH. By FREDK, 
J. HARRIES. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


The author has not only examined Shakespeare’s knowledge of Welsh 
characteristics through a study of his Welsh characters, but he has also collected 
much valuable information regarding the Celtic sources from which Shakespeare 
drew his materials. 


LOCAL DEVELOPMENT LAW: A Survey of the 
Powers of Local Authorities in Regard to Housing, 
Roads, Buildings, Lands and Town Planning, 
By H. C. DOWDALL, Barrister-at-Law, Lecturer on 
Town Planning Law in the University of Liverpool and 
Legal Member of the Town Planning Institute. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book which incorporates the important legislation just passed on the 
subject has been written at the request of architects and surveyors a well as 


lawyers. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1861-1865, 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS & W. H. CHESSON, 
Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 


This book deals with the causes of friction and understandings between 
Great Britain and the United States during the trying years of the Civil War. 


THE NATIONS AND THE LEAGUE. By Various 
Writers. With an Introductory Chapter by Sir 
GEORGE PAISH. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work presents the views of men of different nationalities upon one of 
the most burning questions of the day. 

PEACE - MAKING AT PARIS. By _ SISLEY 
HUDDLESTON. Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d, net. 


“One of Mr. Huddlestone’s most informing chapters is that devoted to the 
famous revolt of M.P.’s which he describes as ‘ the turning point of the Con 
ference.’ "’—Daily Graphic. - 


THE ONLY POSSIBLE PEACE. By 
FREDERICK C. HOWE, Author of “‘ Privilege and 
Democracy,’ etc. Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Howe’s work is an attempt to how how to anticipate and avoid war 
rather than how to provide means for the arbitration of disputes after they 
have risen. 


THE LAND AND THE SOLDIER. By FRED 
ERICK C. HOWE, Author of ‘“‘ The Only Possible 
Peace,” etc. Demy 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


The author believes this isthe moment for extensive social and agric ultural 
reconstruction, and in this book he advances a broad and thoughtful programme 
based upon a long and careful study of experiments in this line. 


BREAKING THE HINDENBURG LINE: The Story 
of the 46th (North Midland) Division. By 
RAYMOND E. PRIESTLEY, Author of *‘ Antarctic 
Adventure.” Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


BOY-WORK : Exploitation or Training? By the 
Rev. SPENCER J. GIBB, Author of “ The Problem 
of Boy-Work,” ‘‘The Boy and His Work,” ete. 
Large Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 


1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 
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.  SOLILOQUIES IN 
ENGLAND 


JOHN BULL 
AND HIS PHILOSOPHERS 





G. Santayana 
served by her philosophers. 
Personally and in their first 

intention they have usually been 

sturdy Britons ; but their scope has 
seldom been equal to their sagacity 
in particular matters, they have 
not felt the ultimate drift of their 
ideas, and they have often ended 
by adopting, a little blankly and 
doggedly, some foreign or fantastic 
system, apparently most inexpressive 
of John Bull. Nevertheless, the 
exotic tendency in so many British 
philosophers, as in so many dis 
affected British poets, is itself a 


ey has been curiously 
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CONTENTS 


JOHN BULL AND HIS PHILOSOPHERS, by 


ASCLEPIADES, Translation by P. H. C Allen 970 
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Lord French’s Apologia 
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Disorders of the Mind ... 


Gaudier-Brzeska: Four Years of Experiment 980 
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obvious easement and support for 
the English inner man are the 
classical and Anglican traditions 
he has been bred in, when these 
are not too nicely defined or too 
slavishly followed. Most character- 
99 istic is John Bull the theologian, 
instinct with heresy and practising 
compromise; but the rationalistic 
John Bull is very like him in his 
%1 different ways of securing the same 
og SUPreme object of thinking what 
"om he likes to think. In both cases 
975 he embraces his opinions much 
976 more because they are wholesome 
and important than because they 
are certain or clear. Opinions, he 
feels, should be summary and safe ; 
they should express the lessons of exe 
perience. As he conceivesit at first, 
experience does not merely exist, it 
teaches. In a sporadic fashion it 


978 
979 


mark of the British character. The sia % yields sound satisfactions, clear warn- 
crust of convention has solidified  yusic. ings, plain facts. It admonishes him 
too soon, and the suppressed fires The Gondoliers, by Edward J Dent... ... 981 tO trust his senses, the reports of 


issue in little erratic streams that Promenade Concerts 
seem of an alien substance. In 
speculation as in other things the 
Englishman trusts his inner man; 
his impulse is to soliloquize even 
in science. At the same time his 
inner man dislikes to be too arti- 
culate; he is soon at a stand in 
direct self-expression ; and as a poet 
may take to describing nature or 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE: 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


The}Production of Old Plays ada .-- 982 


The Earliest Flaubert, by George Saintsbury 983 


The Less-known Pascoli 


9s2 travellers and naturalists, Christiani- 
ty, and the British constitution, all 
when duly revised ; and on the other 
hand to shun popery, scholastic 
quibbles, absolutism, and revolution. 
But evidently experience could never 
984 teach him these lessons, if his inner 
man did not contribute its decided 
cravings andaversions. His inner man 
detests dictation and loves opportu- 


985-987 








Italian passions, so a_ philosopher 
may pick up some alien doctrine that 
comes to hand and that seems friendly to his mind; 
not understanding it very well, perhaps, in its native 
quality, but making it a living companion for his own 
lucubrations and a symbol for what remains hidden 
but revered in his breast. In this way the Bible or 
Plato may serve him to found sects upon exclusively 
expressing his own feelings; or remaining a plain 
Englishman to all practical purposes, he may become, 
for his greater private satisfaction, a revolutionary 
atheist, a spiritualist, a Catholic, or a Buddhist. In 
such strange allegiances something may be due to 
wayward learning, or to genuine plasticity of mind 
and power to feel as very different souls have felt in 
other climates ; but a part is unmistakable helplessness 
and dire need, and a part, perhaps, affectation. 

When his own resources fail, however, the most 


nity; in ideas it prefers timeliness to 
finality. Therefore when his philoso- 
phers come upon the scene they cannot appeal to him by 
coercive proofs or the impressive architecture of their 
systems nor by disentangling and setting eloquently 
before him any ultimateideal. Towinhisearthey must 
rather drive hiscurrent convictions home, nearer to their 
source in himself ; they must oblige him to concentrate 
his empiricism. For instance, he trusts his senses ; 
and the philosophers can deeply interest him if they 
ask him what, precisely, his senses vouch for. Is it 
external things? But can he actually see anything 
except colours, or touch anything except resistances ? 
Can he feel anything except his own sensations? By 
appealing to his honesty, the sophists catch him in a 
trap, and he changes his mind in trying to find it. 
It will appear presently, as he pursues this inquiry, 
that he has no knowledge of those external things and 
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events which he had been so sure of ; they were mere 
empty notions, and his genuine experience contained 
nothing but the pulses of his inner life, changes in his 
ideas and vital temperature, which an accurate 
autobiography might record. And the more scrupu- 
lously he considers these pulses of his inner life the 
less and less will he findin them. He and his whole 
experience will soon be reduced toa series of sensations 
in single file, with nothing behind them. In reality 
even this is too much. Although the inertia of 
psychological conventions and the romantic habit of 
self-consciousness have kept him from perceiving it, 
even to this day, yet the fact that a sensation is 
occurring is not revealed by that sensation itself ; no 
date, place, or relation to a mind is included in its 
deliverance, and no relation to anything before or 
beyond; so that the bare datum of sensation is an 
zsthetic being, not a mental one, an ideal term, not an 
event, a universal essence, not a particular fact; and 
immersion in sense or in absolute immediate experience, 
when animal faith and intelligence are taken away 
from it, would remove from us every vestige of the 
notion that anything exists or that anything happens. 
But without pushing analysis so far, the empirical 
philosophers left John Bull, when he listened to them, 
singularly bereft of those comfortable impedimenta 
with which he had expected to travel through life— 
without a body, without an environment, without 
a ground, or any natural perfection or destiny, for his 
moral being. He had loved exploration, and had 
looked forward with the flush of confidence to the 
knowledge and power which his discoveries would 
bring him; but now he saw that all discoveries were 


incalculable, arbitrary, and provisional, since they. 


were not truly discoveries but only developments. 

Here was an odd transformation. The self-educated 
merchants and indignant reformers who, thumping 
their desks dogmatically, had appealed so roundly to 
the evidence of their senses, little expected that their 
philosophy was directed to turning them in the end 
into inarticulate sensualists, rapt in omphalic con- 
templation of their states of mind. Some academic 
idealists, disliking this result, which cast a slur on the 
pre-eminence of spirituality and learning, and yet not 
being willing or able to give up the method by which 
that result had been reached, sought to push the 
inquiry further, and to come out of the wood on quite 
the other side. My sensations, they said, since I can 
now survey the whole series they form, must all exist 
together in my present apprehension ; and as I cannot 
know them except in this single and present glance, 
they never can have existed out of it; so that I am 
not really a series of sensations, but only the idea that 
I am a series of sensations; in other words, I have 
become a single sensation instead of many. To make 
this clearer the same philosophers added that this 
single sensation or thought, which is what I really am, 
is also God. Experience now turned out not to be 
anything that goes on or happens or is endured ; it is 
the theme of an immutable divine contemplation 
and divine satisfaction. I am God in so far as I think 
and approve; but the chequered experience which 
I supposed myself to be undergoing is merely imputed 
to myself by God and me in our thinking. 

This second conclusion, like the first, has its value 
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for some temperaments. It brings suddenly before us 
as if it were an accomplished fact, the innate ideal of 
the intellect : to see the changing aspects of all things 
from above, in their true eternal relations. But this 
ideal, too, is utterly disparate from that practical 
experience and prevision which John Bull prizes so 
highly and thinks he possesses ; indeed, the sublimity 
of this view lies precisely in its tendency to freeze 
and submerge all experience, transmuting hard facts 
and anxious events into painted ships upon a painted 
ocean, and for our stumbling and unfinished progress 
substituting a bound volume of travels. 


What false step could bring British philosophy, in 
its gropings, to conclusions so un-English that even 
those who feel compelled to propose them do so shame- 
facedly, with many euphemisms and convenient 
confusions, or even fail altogether to understand the 
tremendous paradoxes they are repeating? It was a 
false step at which Hobbes halted, which Locke took 
unsuspectingly, and which sent Berkeley and Hume 
head over heels: the assumption that facts are known 
immediately and truths certainly. In reality none of 
the facts which the sturdy Briton feels that he knows— 
and they are the true facts of nature and of moral 
life—would be known to him if he were without 
tentative intelligence and instinctive animal faith; 
indeed, without these the senses would have no virtue 
and would inform us of nothing ; and cows would not 
see grass nor horses hay, but only green or yellow 
patches, like rapt empirical philosophers. When 
Hobbes said that no discourse whatsoever can end in 
absolute knowledge of fact, he uttered a great truth, 
but he implied a great error, since he implied that 
sense—meaning the senseless sensations of idiots— 
could give such knowledge; whereas the absolute 
datum in sense is just as ideal, and just as little a fact, 
as the deliverance of the most theoretical discourse ; 
and absolute knowledge—if we call such apprehension 
knowledge—-can seize only some esthetic or logical 
term, without any given date, place, or connection in 
experience. Empiricism in the end must substitute 
these ideal essences, on the ground that they are the 
only data, for the facts of nature—facts which animal 
reactions and the beliefs expressing them are requisite 
to discover, and which science defines by the cumulative 
use of reason. In making this substitution empiricism 
passes against its will into sensualism or idealism. 
Then John Bull and his philosophers part company: 
he sticks manfully to his confused conventional 
opinions, which after all give him a very tolerable 
knowledge of the facts; while they go digging for an 
absolute knowledge of fact, which is impossible, 1n an 
intuitive cloudland where there are only esthetic 
essences. Hence the bankruptcy of heir enterprise. 
Immediate data are the counters of experience, but 
they are the money of empiricism. 

G. SANTAYANA. 


ASCLEPIADES 


Sweet is snow to the thirsty in heat of summer days, _ 
And the crown of spring new risen as sweet to the sailor is 
After the toilsome winter, but sweetest of all is this, 
When one cloak hides two lovers and both declare Love's 
praise. 
P. H. C. ALLEN. 
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REVIEWS 
LOST AND OTHER CAUSES 


My DIARIES: BEING A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF EVENTS, 1888- 
1914. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt.—Part One, 1888-1900, 
(Secker. 21s. net.) 


R. BLUNT’S diaries, strung together upon a thread 
M of recollections and reflections, make a book with 
many facets. One is tempted to read it, as it 
is written, leisurely and fastidiously, turning it this way 
and that, and watching it throw out from many angles 
its sparkles, its radiance, and its occasional flicker of 
malice. First there are the great men and the more 
numerous little great men who throng Mr. Blunt’s pages, 
and whose portraits and conversation he sketches for us 
with a most fastidious and sophisticated pencil. When 
they have passed through this ordeal there are not, in 
the reader’s eyes, many shreds of greatness left to them. 
Mr. Blunt humbles famous men in an unobtrusive way 
which is singularly effective. His description of Mr. 
Gladstone at Hawarden is a good example of his method. 
The great man sits in the drawing-room “ prattling on,” 
paying no attention to anyone or what they said or to 
the Spitz dog or to the stick which the Spitz dog had 
brought with him. 

All he said was essentially commonplace. . . . Meanwhile Mrs- 

Gladstone gave me an account of an adventure Mr. G. had two 
days before with a cow in the park. ‘‘ It was a strange cow,” 
she said, ‘‘ which had got in by accident and found itself in Mr. G.’s 
path as he was walking alone, and when he would have driven it 
out of his way, it turned on him and knocked him down. It stood 
over him, but did not gore him. This,” said Mrs. Gladstone, 
“was very unusual in a cow. He tried to rise, but at first could 
not, for he had not the breath, but afterwards he managed to 
get behind a ttee and the cow trotted away.’ Poor soul, she 
touched me with her devotion for him. 
Lord Cromer and Lord Kitchener go the same way as 
Mr. Gladstone ; only William Morris comes out of Mr. 
Blunt’s pages with his halo intact, and even, perhaps, 
a little brightened up. Morris, whom Mr. Blunt considers 
to have been the greatest man of our age, appears many 
times in these pages, and whenever he appears we are 
given a sense of strength or individuality. He reads aloud 
his poems, ‘‘ without the graces of elocution ... as 
if he were throwing a bone to a dog, at the end of each 
piece breaking off with ‘ There, that’s it,’ as much as to 
say, ‘You may take it or leave it, as you please’; ” 
he tells Mr. Blunt of an old house “ ‘that that fellow 
Watts had been daubing over. But a coat of whitewash,’ 
he said, ‘ would soon set that right ’ ; ’’ and when he was 
dying, he came down and stayed with Mr. Blunt for a 
few days in Sussex, and was disappointed at the fine 
weather, because ‘‘ I had hoped it would rain, so that I 
could sit indoors and watch it beating on the windows,” 
and the diary records how “ the oak woods are new to 
him, though he was born in Epping Forest, and he likes 
the multitude of birds. He creeps about a little among 
them in the sun.” 

The last sentence is characteristic of Mr. Blunt’s method. 
There is art in these pages, the art of the elaborately 
simple, the art of—we use the word in no derogatory sense— 
a first-rate poeticule. It lends a great charm to another 
facet or facets of Mr. Blunt’s life and diaries, his love of 
the East, of wild animals and wild places, and of Arab 
horses. ‘‘ My room is like a lantern with windows facing 
East, North and West, and from my bed I can see the 
first glimmer of the false dawn, which makes the owls 
hoot and the jackals cry.” ‘‘ There are three fox earths 
in our stable yard, and I heard the jackals cry outside my 
window between one and two.” These are entries of 
Which any diarist might well be proud. They bring back 
the East with the disorder of its days, the mystery of its 
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false dawns, and the sadness through the night of that 
most melancholy of earthly sounds. But they have an 
art which, with its Shakespearian echo, might materialize, 
one feels, into excellent minor poetry. In another setting, 
and under other suns, the same art produces equally 
fascinating entries; for instance, ‘‘I sat on a sofa with 
Margot, she with a fan made of an eagle’s wing.”’ This 
art, fastidious and self-conscious, adorns, and yet to some 
extent is the undoing of, Mr. Blunt in his character of 
lover of the East, of travel and exploration, of Arab 
horses, of wild places and savage races. He has the 
genuine wandering spirit : his diary is the diary of a man 
who cannot settle down, who is perpetually moving from 
Sussex to Mayfair and Downing Street, from Downing 
Street and Mayfair to Egypt, from Egypt to the desert 
and Constantinople, and Poland, and Tripoli, and from 
Tripoli to a round of the country houses of England, and 
so back to Sussex and Mayfair and Downing Street. 
The pages in which he tells of his visits to Egypt, his 
conversations with all manner of Muhammadans, and his 
adventurous and dangerous journey to the Siwans, are 
among the best in his book. But in this character Mr. 
Blunt just falls short of achieving greatness. He cannot 
stand beside Borrow or even Burton. The reason is, 
we think, that he is too much an artist. We get the 
impression that in Egypt and the desert he has one eye 
on Downing Street and the Mayfair drawing-rooms, and 
in the drawing-rooms he has one eye on the East and its 
false dawns ; that when he “ sat on the sofa with Margot,” 
he told her how the owls hoot and the jackals cry, and that, 
when he heard the jackals cry outside his window between 
one and two, he was not entirely unconscious of the many 
Margots who sit on sofas with fans made of an eagle’s 
wing. 

It is self-consciousness and its result, an incapacity for 
complete concentration upon or absorption in either the 
jackals or the Margots of the world, which stand between 
Mr. Blunt (and many other men) and greatness. This 
explains, too, a certain dullness in what is quantitatively 
and perhaps qualitatively the most important of the 
diary’s facets. Mr. Blunt is a knight-errant of lost causes, 
and the cause which dominates this book and which he 
has pursued with such concentration and singlemindedness 
as he is capable of is the cause of subject peoples and 
savage races. It is probably the most hopelessly lost of 
all political lost causes. The age of modern economic 
imperialism began about 1880, and the last forty years 
have seen people after people lose their independence to 
the Great Powers of Europe. This loss of political 
independence is only a reflection of the economic exploita- 
tion which is the real cause and motive of modern 
imperialism. The secret history of Europe’s partition of 
Africa and her raids into Asia remains to be told, but we 
know enough about it to be able to say that the motto 
to be written upon its title-page is homo homini lupus. 
Egypt was only an unsavoury episode in that gigantic 
drama of robbery and massacre, covetousness and treachery; 
but Mr. Blunt’s knowledge of Egypt and the Muhammadan 
world allowed him to see a good deal of what was going 
on behind the scenes during the staging of one more triumph 
for the British Empire. What he saw produced in him a 
state of mind which can best be shown from an entry 
in his diary of January, 1896: 

We have now managed in the last six months to quarrel violently 
with China, Turkey, Belgium, Ashanti, France, Venezuela, America 
and Germany. This is a record performance, and if it does not 
break up the British Empire nothing will. For myself I am glad 
of it all, for the British Empire is the great engine of evil for the 
weak races now existing in the world—not that we are worse 
than the French or Italians or Americans—indeed, we are less 
actively destructive—but we do it over a far wider area and more 


successfully. I should be delighted to see England stripped of 
her whole foreign possessions. ... The gangrene of colonial 
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rowdyism is infecting us, and the habit of repressing liberty in 
weak nations is endangering our own. I should be glad to see 
the end. 

Mr. Blunt became the kinght-errant of these weak 
nations, pre-eminently in Egypt which he knew so well, 
but also in East Africa and South Africa, in Asia, and 
in Ireland. A great part of his diary is taken up with the 
secret history of the occupation of Egypt, the policy of 
Lord Cromer, and the Sudan expedition. Apart from the 
art and skill with which Mr. Blunt records conversations 
and sketches characters, his pages are of the highest 
value to the historian of Egypt, and even more so to the 
philosophical historian of imperialism. Nothing could 
better illumine the working of the mechanism of politics 
and politicians than the entries which record conversations 
with Sir William Harcourt, first in opposition and then 
in office. Harcourt was undoubtedly an honest and an 
honourable man. In opposition he was opposed to 
commercial jingoism, the occupation of Egypt, the 
massacres and robbery of territory in Uganda and 
Matabeleland—in fact to the whole policy of economic 
imperialism. But in office he became impotent and 
cynical in the web of “‘ interests.’’ At 11, Downing Street, 
he began one day after luncheon complaining to Mr. 
Blunt “of the brutality of the British public, which 
insisted upon the slaughter df Matabeles to procure itself 
markets for its goods.”’ Mr. Blunt told him that he 
seemed to be in the position of a bishop who burgles a 
church, and asked him why he did not disapprove. 
“ Bishops,’’ said Harcourt, ‘‘ are always the first to lay 
their hands on property when they candoit. I remember 
Bright telling me that he never knew a bishop express 
disapproval of a war but once, and that was a war to put 
down the slave trade.” And when asked whether Cromer 
was going tostay on at Cairo, he said: ‘Yes, for anything 
I know to the contrary,” and “ lapsed into his cigar.” 

The political side of the diary is amazingly interesting, 
and Mr. Blunt deserves all possible credit for his tilting 
at the giants of imperialism. And yet here too, as we said, 
there is a slight dullness in the facet, a slight haze in 
the brilliance, which makes the reader a little doubtful 
whether it is really a genuine jewel of the purest water. The 
reason, we believe, is that same self-consciousness which 
stood between Mr. Blunt and the jackals. For a knight- 
errant, to be completely successful, must keep both eyes 
fixed on the dragon: it is fatal for him to let one eye 
wander to the pretty ladies wringing their hands in or 
throwing flowers from the gallery. 

L. W. 


MURMURING OF INNUMERABLE 
BEES 


CoTERIE: AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY. (Henderson’s, 66 Charing 
Cross Road. 2s. 6d.) 


T is impossible to criticize in detail the assembled 
work of sixteen poets in a quarterly; especially 
in a quarterly so little ‘endencieux as Coterie— 

in spite of its alarming name. The intention of the 
editors appears to have been merely to collect the best 
poems which the best poets of a certain generation (and 
there is a certain generation) had at their disposal during the 
two or three months in which material for a quarterly can be 
collected. The attempt has been decidedly successful ; the 
reviewer's epithet “‘ representative ’’ must be bestowed. The 
only poets of whose verse we notice the absence are those 
whose names we confidently expect to appear in following 
issues. That these issues will appear is warmly to be 
hoped for ; and we may hope that, besides poetry, they 
will contain also some prose expressions of the poets 
opinions of each other, their views on the art of poetry 
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and on the state of English literature in general. Even 
as it is, Coterte forms a current document which is not 
duplicated in the periodical press. 


The verse-producing units circulating on the surface of 
Great Britain may be reduced roughly to four generations : 
the first, the aged, represented by the great name of 
Hardy, but including several figures in process of 
oblivescence ; the middle-aged, including Mr. Yeats 
and a small number of honoured names; the ageing, 
including the Georgian poets and the curious shapes of 
Mr. Eliot and Mr. Pound: all these ages have already 
lined their nests or dug their graves. We could, at will, 
pronounce a fitting obituary over any one of these 
writers except the first mentioned. But anything we 
say about the present generation must be revised in the 
stop press to-morrow. Yet we think we can perceive two 
currents, travelling in opposite directions (or perhaps it is 
from two opposite directions), in one or the other of which 
most of these poets float. In or from one direction come 
Mr. Chaman Lall, Mr. Russell Green, and notably Mr. 
Conrad Aiken. The last of these three has steadily 
throughout his later work pursued a consistent direction ; 
which is, briefly, to express the inexpressible by expressing 
the impossibility of expression. He is always just on 
the point of success; and when he does succeed it will 
be a notable triumph and a big haul. He is interested 
in pure feeling for which there is no equivalent in the 
visible world. But in his attempts he is brought, as 
are the other poets mentioned with him, and sometimes 
(not here) Mr. Huxley, to the point of merely asking 
questions (“ Priapus ? who was he ?’’). We believe that 
when he finds what he wants he will stop asking questions 
and provide answers to the questions we are never 
conscious enough to ask. 


The opposite current is that of the Image. Here Mr. 
Aldington and Mr. Read leap out, and present us each 
with his own kind—the kinds are very different. With 
Mr. Aldington it has always been true (as we should 
expect from the theory) that nine out of ten, being merely 
images, pass like clouds: and the tenth, because it 1s 
more than an image and has some other seriousness, 
arrests attention. His ‘“‘ In Via Sestina ”’ is not to be for- 
gotten. The present offerings are not as good as those 
in a recent Art and Letters; but if they are not 
presumed to be ‘“ permanent poetry,” then they are 
good for what they are. Mr. Read is apt to force his 
images; he uses big words: “ultimate” for “ final, 
“‘cancroid,” ‘‘ serrated,” ‘‘ vitreous,” but his second 
image would be very good if it meant something more 
than it does. 


From both of these directions we find that we turn 
with relief to the neat, firm, if strictly limited work of 
Miss Sitwell. Mr. Huxley’s ‘“‘ Leda” is a long poem 
(it is creditable to the editors that they print such a 
long poem), which outdoes in literary sultriness Mr. 
Aldington’s frequent natural sultriness. The first six 
lines are a signal success in versification ; the last part 
of the poem gets the suspense it is meant to get; the 
middle is injured by a learned titter. But the author's 
erudition in his generation is comforting. 


It is a pity that the drawings have not been selected 
on quite the same principle as the poems: they are 
rather the less interesting work of the well-arrived (or 
the dead—Gaudier) than the more interesting of the new. 
Why not publish a drawing or two by Mr. Roberts? 


Mr. FisHER UNwIN draws our attention to the fact that 
Mr. Leo Miller’s book, ‘‘ In the Wilds of South America, 
reviewed on p. 942 of last week’s ATHEN£UM, is published by 
his firm. 
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LORD FRENCH’S APOLOGIA 


1914. By Field-Marshal Viscount French of Ypres. (Constable. 


21s. net.) 

HE régime of repression which the war necessarily 
T imposed has no longer any justification, and we 
have entered the era of disclosures. For the 
first time in history the great commanders are the earliest 
to enter the field with their personal and detailed accounts 
of the operations over which they presided. The two 
which have come from the British side have one arresting 
characteristic : their tone is almost the opposite of that 
which the critics expected. The controversy about the 
battle of Jutland has been sufficiently protracted and 
acrimonious to have led us to expect that Lord Jellicoe 
would write his defence ; but the book gives no ground for 
the inference that Lord Jellicoe recognizes the need of a 
defence, and its just and even tone enhances his reputation. 
From Lord French, however, none but a very few pene- 
trating critics expected excuses, and this book, with its 
narrow, petulant, defensive tone, throws down one idol for 

ever. 

In our first astonishment at its extraordinary unfairness, 
it was almost inevitable we should be overwhelmed in the 
inaccuracies, inconsistencies and unhistorical character 
of the book. Now, with the dust it raised a little settled, 
we can the better appreciate its positive value. The 
controversy about the shells is decided, and, unfortunately, 
decided against Lord French. The attack on Mr. Asquith 
has also recoiled upon the Field-Marshal, and Mr. Lloyd 
George, to whom the book is dedicated, must now wonder 
if he is altogether happy in his friends. We can dismiss 
these obiter dicta. Lord French for a few moments stood 
in the centre of the world’s stage. Down to the battle of 
the Marne, and again at Ypres, he was, in effect, the 
deciding factor in the Allied effort. The first period was 
much the more critical, not only in its immediate possi- 
bilities, but also in its enduring effects ; and Lord French’s 
narrative is of high historical value. Schlieffen’s plan 
contemplated a deployment through Belgium if France 
violated her neutrality or if Belgium herself abandoned it. 
But the German staff brushed aside this condition ; and, as 
modified, the plan was to march through Belgium and 
envelop the Allied left at the same time that a strong 
Eastern column marched through the gap of Mirecourt 
and enveloped the right. The plan collapsed under the 
weight of its own arrogance. The corps which threw them- 
selves unavailingly against Castelnau and Dubail might 
have added the necessary weight to ensure success to Kluck 
and Biilow. They were twice lost: on the East and on 
the West ; and the German armies fell back rapidly to the 
Aisne and stood there, occupying valuable French and 
Belgian territory for four years. 

But to the observer of the world at this moment, with its 
smouldering revolution and lurking ruin everywhere, the 
failure of the German plan is of infinitely less moment than 
its measure of success. If the Germans had been turned 
back at the frontiers the war would have been over long 
before these spectres of famine, ruin and revolt appeared, 
and it is this consideration which makes Lord French’s 
book of such tremendous importance. How did the British 
Army, incomparable instrument that it was, comfort itself 
in those critical days whilch piled up the burden we are 
bearing to-day? Schlieffen’s plan depended upon the 
time factor for its success, and the resistance of Liége 
robbed it of golden days ; for the German staff dare not 
tisk a possible interruption of the main communications 
of their right flank. As it was, the armies outmarched 
their supplies and ammunition. And the last fort, com- 
manding the railway, did not fall till the r5th of August. 
How did the Allies profit by this respite? French moved 
up to the front with careful leisure. ‘‘ The troops had not 
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had been available for practice marches and for overhauling 
equipment.” Lanrezak, he Rohwdader Sof’ ERY 
French’s right, has stafed that when,be explained 


of action to the Field-Matghal fe was informed tha# French 
could not move until the [ ang in }this f500k Lord 
French states that on the 22n his French 


colleague that ‘‘ I am not properly prepared for offensive 
action till to-morrow morning.”” These “ available” days 
were therefore simply a check on the Allied movement. 
They were, strictly speaking, not “available” at all. 
Lanrezac was heavily engaged on the 21st both on the 
Sambre and on the Meuse, where Hausen was endeavouring 
to cross over to his rear. He could not hold against a 
threat of imminent envelopment on both flanks ; but when 
he appealed to French to assist on the left he was informed 
that such an operation ‘‘ was quite impracticable.”’ Lan- 
rezac had to readjust and retire. It was inevitable, in 
view of the threat to his right flank on the Meuse; but 
French never seems to have been able to see the reason. 


So, on the 23rd, we find French engaging at Mons “‘ much 
in advance of the line held by the 5th Army,” which he 
knew to be retreating the day before! We can only stand 
amazed at such ineptitude. And, once on the retreat, 
French seems to have wished to continue the movement. 
He determined to retire upon St. Quentin, some three days’ 
march from Le Cateau. His troops were directed on a 
divergent line of retreat, and Smith-Dorrien, unable to 
disengage and cut off from the 1st Corps, fought the mag- 
nificent action of Le Cateau, which French praised in his 
dispatch, written twelve days later, but now blames, 
almost doubling the losses to make a case. After Lanrezac’s 
“brilliant and successful ”’ action at Guise, Joffre wished 
to pass to the offensive ; but French held that the “ British 
forces could not effectively fulfil their share in such action 
for some days”’ (i.e., from August 29). He was asked 
again on the 30th to stand between Compiégne and La 
Fére. Once more he stated that he could not stand for 
“‘ several days,” and, in a letter to Kitchener, he mooted 
a retirement ‘“ towards my base”! He was appealed 
to on the 31st, but again refused to stand. It is impos- 
sible to read these confessions unmoved. French seems 
nowhere to realize the damning character of these admis- 
sions ; but the effect of his refusal to stand was to allow 
the Germans to penetrate to the Marne. Kitchener arrived 
on September 1, and the ridiculous account of the interview 
is one of the worst features of the book. But French stood 
at the Marne and co-operated half-heartedly until the 8th, 
when the 5th French Army had almost pierced the German 
line. On the following day the army gathered way, and 
Moltke ordered the German retreat in the afternoon. 


We do not know of any other British general with so great 
an appetite for retreats. It is reported that at the climax 
of the battle of Ypres he again wished to retreat, but was 
dissuaded by Foch. But his own admissions are sufficient 
to demonstrate that among the reasons for the deep pene- 
tration into France, which was one of the chief causes of 
the extension of the war to over four years, one of the most 
important may have been the conduct of the British Army, 
for which French was responsible. It is, of course, not 
certain that the Allies would have been successful in a 
counter-offensive on the 29th or two subsequent days. 
But it is at least certain that French gave them no chance, 
and for this phase his book is a document of the highest 
historical importance. 


Dr. HAVERFIELD, Camden Professor of Archeology at 
Oxford, is to deliver a course of lectures on Roman London, 
at Birkbeck College. The inaugural lecture, at which Sir 
Cyril Cobb is to take the chair, will?be given this (Friday) 
evening. 
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THE SUBURBAN VIEW 


Wortp POWER oR DownFALL. By William Freeland Waddell. 
(Stockwell. 3s. 6d. net.) 


7? HEN the famous tales of Troy and of Bethlehem 
were encountered by the artists of the Middle 
Ages and the sixteenth century, they adapted 

and refashioned them, and sent them to run about the 
world again in the familiar dress of their own streets. 
It is an Elizabethan minx who cranes her neck for a glimpse 
of Troilus, and it is an English peasant who bids Mary 
pick her own cherries from the tree. These versions of 
the stories have for us an added strangeness and richness. 
In a diferent way Mr. Waddell’s drama ‘‘ World Power 
or Downfall ’’ has a double interest as an historic account 
of what is at present the greatest war the world has endured, 
and as an indication of how that war would have been 
conducted by the inhabitants of a London suburb. 
Scholars of the twenty-second century, perhaps, when 
they come to make exhaustive studies of ‘‘ The India- 
Rubber Plant as a Guide to Social Status” and ‘“ The 
Lesser Followers of Marcus Stone,”” may well supplement 
their notes on ‘“‘ Bamboo, its domestic uses,” and ‘ Anti- 
macassars, survival of,’ by extracts from Mr. Waddell’s 
play. Through Mr. Waddell’s imagination they will be 
shown England as many of its citizens know it. When 
they read of the Kaiser spurred on “‘ by mood incentive,” 

With sword upraised and cap’ring through the air 

He feints and drives at foes invisible, 
they will learn what one of the stouter types of city man 
looked like when trying to hail a motor omnibus with his 
umbrella. The description of the War Lord’s feelings 
over the Agadir incident, 

Censumed with chagrin at old England’s snub, 


will make them realize also what were the feelings of a 
resident of Muswell Hill whose offer to assist at a Flag Day 
had not been accepted. When the Crown Prince says 
of the Kaiserin, 

Old Ma’s a dear. She should be up aloft 

There twiddling on a harp of twenty strings, 

Her pious deeds scarce suit this mundane show 

Where he gets most who most astutious turns ... 
the twenty-second-century scholars will gain fresh knowledge 
of Perce, who, if we remember aright, always dressed for 
tea. ‘‘ Astutious’’ will, we fear, puzzle the scholars, 
and they will seek in vain for references to it in other 
places, until they realize that Mr. Waddell, following 
the finest literary models, coins words occasionally 
for his own use. “ Astute’’ and “ atrocious ’”’ are forceful 
separately ; combined they are irresistible. ‘‘ Paully ”’ 
is another of Mr. Waddell’s happy epithets. A paully 
mind, we gather from the text, is one that 

Denounces what it cannot understand. 


We at any rate shall not do that. 
As in the “ Persians,” we are shown the progress of 
disaster through the enemy's eyes. 
A list of the characters gives a rough idea of the boldness 
of Mr. Waddeli’s grasp and the richness of his ‘‘ material.” 
The Kaiser, Emperor of Germany, as Supreme War Lord. 
Franz Joseph, Emperor of Austria. 
William, Crown Prince of Germany. 
Count Berchtold, Prime Minister of Austria. 
King of Bavaria. King of Saxony. 
Duke of Brunswick. Duke of Brandenburg. 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg. Count von Hasler. 
Generals Falkenhayn, Emmich, Ludendorff, Mackensen .. . 
But there is no need to continue the glowing procession, 
Anybody who was anybody is here. Mr. Waddell has 
included them all, Tirpitz, Zeppelin, Bernhardi, ‘‘Schamber- 
lain, a irenegade Englishmanj’’—none has escaped him. 
The chorus—we use the wordfjin its classic and not in its 
rivolous sense—is composed of 
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Scientists, Inventors, Messengers, Attendants, Offi 
men and Citizens. ” : oon. Ten 

The drama begins with a scene between the Kaiserin— 
whom Mr. Waddell makes live for us quite simply (and we 
do not doubt with historic accuracy) as a good-natured 
sort of woman with, decidedly, a brooch—the Princess 
Royal and the Crown Prince. The Kaiser, we learn, is 
preparing for war, 

He was and is ambitious. 


The Princess Royal recalls how when but a child she 
heard her father say: 
Give ear, my child. Ere yet I leave this orb 
Its humbled sons shall bow to my sweet will, 
And poets shall sing my universal fame 
Through ages yet to be; or in default, 
Such havoc shall I wreak upon mankind, 
As future tongues shall stammer to recite; 
Their hearers pale with terror at my name. 
The Kaiserin, whose ‘‘ gentle thumb controls the eagle’s 
flight,” laments that she can no longer influence him: 
But with increase of years, 
Which to the wayward brings requiting love 
And sloughs from feeble hearts the lustful bane . . . ete, 
The Crown Prince, opposing her, remarks that if his 
“‘ Royal Sire’ “‘ had long ere now a world trident raised,” 
I, his heir; 
Some better prospect had from what I see. 
In the Crown Prince’s opinion, 
’Tis folly to let go 
Whate’er your sword can capably turn, 
Meanwhile the Kaiser is being taunted by a lady whom 
we are insufficiently versed in the hierarchy of the German 
Court to be able to place—the Baroness von Noer. Her 
tongue is as stinging as, if less violent than, Lady 
Macbeth’s ; her spirit is identical. 
Keep blushing like a maiden in your guile, 
she says to the Kaiser : 
That way you'll win the Empire you design: 
To blushing Kings no favours are denied . . . 
It is no wonder that the gentle thumb loses control of the 
eagle after this, and we find the Kaiser “ alone in his room 
soliloquising ”’ : 
Ha, ha! Ha, ha! now conquest is at hand. 
He has ceased to do what the Crown Prince calls “‘ strutting 
in precedential bloom,” and is resolved on the attack 
on Belgium : 
We must not give cute Albert too much time 
To parley with us here. 
Mr. Waddell’s treatment of the scrap of paper incident 
is as effective as it is sincere : 
Come, Hollweg, why so pale, and why perturbed ? 


the Kaiser asks him, and the Chancellor explains as well 
as he can: 


‘ 


That Belgic scroll 
Which guarantees that state’s neutrality 
To thwart our scheme for France’s overthrow: 
For that, on honour, Britain stands most firm, 
And will not budge an hair’sbreadth from its terms 
On pain of war. I’ve used what artifice 
And every sophism I am master of, 
Besides extending other quid pro quos 
To make her folly clear... 


We are not surprised to read the stage direction at the end 
of this speech “ Falls into a chair in a state of collapse.” 
From this onward we are at war in earnest. Now, 
in Mr. Waddell’s words, “ widows’ tears o’er helpless 
babes must fall,” while the ‘“ wicked Kaiser ”’ 
. . . with careless footsteps can advance, 
As one might say, into Death’s greedy mouth, 
And yet emerge without a toothmark seen. 
We are shown the “seige” of “ Leige,” followed by, 
authorities on War Myth will rejoice to hear, Genera 
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Emmich’s suicide. _We see a detachment of the British 
Expeditionary Force in contact with the Angels of. Mons. 
We read of America’s entry into the war, of the Russian 
Revolution. We are admitted to the Turkish Court, 
and meet Enver Pasha and the King of Bulgaria; and 
as if history had not provided sufficient subjects for his 
eloquence—as, for, example, 
Behold Attila on the gorgeous tower 
With seven eagles tranquil at his feet .. . 
His right hand holds the Lion now at bay, 
His left controls the Bear; in this behold 
The Russ and Britain, both subservient 
To my proud sway: while weeping France is set, 
Where she should be, beneath his mighty feet, 
Her bitter tears above his sandals rise, 
In glee he treads the lachrymary flood— 
Mr. Waddell has invented an elaborate sub-plot for his 
drama of the Crown Prince attempting his father’s life, 
Thus Act IV., Scene VII. opens with 
A railway bridge on the Rhine. Count Hasler, having concocted 
a scheme to blow up the bridge as the Royal train is passing over 
it, fails in his designs, and is mortally injured himself by the pre- 
mature ignition of some explosives. He is still conscious and 
addresses one of his assistants. 
We do not know what is Mr. Waddell’s authority for this 
scene or for certain others in which the Crown Prince 
figures, but in a metrical panorama of this size there must 
be room for a good deal of variety in the landscape. The 
Kaiser’s downfall may not be arrived at by entirely expected 
paths, but when he trips the impact is as heavy as the 
stoutest patriot’s heart could wish. We cannot close this 
book without quoting one last scene as illustrative of the 
originality, and, indeed, universality of Mr. Waddell’s 
imagination. It occurs towards the end of the play . 
Act IV., Scene VIII. The Palace. The Kaiser in the secret 
chamber, Kaiser, glaring demoniacly at the row of knobs. 
Now, now, ye damned! Which first? Ah, London. 
Yes, I’ll fetch her down. 
He reads: ‘‘ Press the knob until the indicator above it has 
completed a circuit.”” He presses the knob as directed, and 
continues : 
I will, I will: down, down! 
Fall now, thou filthy nest of unclean birds. 
At last my hate commensurate has found 
A medium of revenge. ... O joy, O joy! 
That in my hands this means is possible. 


He lets go the knob. . In like manner he deals with Rome, 
Petrograd, New York, which conpletes the first row. On the 
second row are the names of smaller cities: Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Brussells, etc. He surveys these keenly, and is about to press the 
knob with «Edinburgh ’’ marked on it, when . . . 
Have we not all dreamed of such vengeance as this ? 

a 


THE AVERAGE MAN 


Tue EQuipMENT OF THE WorKERS. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


OW that the different countries of the world seem 
definitely on the way to become democracies, it 
is a little idle to discuss the merits and demerits of 

that form of government. Whatever case may be made 
out against the rule of the “‘ average ”’ man, it is clear that 
he is acquiring both the power and intention of ruling 
himself, and, incidentally, the extraordinary people in 
the country. We may altogether distrust his capacity for 
statesmanship ; we may deny that his policies, internal or 
external, will be adequate to the problems involved ; we 
may be altogether opposed.to the mystical notion that the 
voice of the people is the voice of God ; but the fact remains 
that, to an unprecedented extent, the average man is going 
torule the world. It is of great interest, therefore, to know 
something of the temper and ideas of this average man. 
The present inquiry, undertaken by the St. Philip’s Settle- 
ment Education and Economics Research Society, investi- 
gated the ideas, education, etc., of some hundreds of male 
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and female adult workers in Sheffield. The workers were 
approached in a friendly way, usually in their own homes, 
and the required information was tactfully elicited in the 
course of conversation. It was found convenient to divide 
the resulting information into three classes, corresponding 
to three broad types of workers called (1) well-equipped ; 
(2) inadequately equipped ; (3) mal-equipped. The first 
class contains about one-quarter of the whole, the second 


about three-quarters, and the third about one-fifteenth. 


It is in the second class, therefore, that our average man, in 
his guise as an ordinary working-man, is to be found. 
Each investigator had to fill up a questionnaire giving 
details of the investigated person’s ideas on education and 
politics, an account of the way in which he spent his 
leisure, his musical and other esthetic tastes, his social 
and religious activities, his reading and the condition of his 


home. The result is extremely interesting. 


It is useful, in order to see more clearly the comparative 
position of the important second class, to take the well- 
equipped first. The following two quotations are fairly 
typical : 

An effective trade-unionist—A keen politician (Labour): has 
read a lot of Dickens, Ruskin and Wells; had seen some of Shaw’s 
plays.—Loves the country.—Fond of music.—Not a member of 
any church.—Very superior home.—Two of his remarks were: 
“‘ In Sheffield they give you not a home, but accommodation,” and 
“‘It is better to build a dam than a cathedral.” 

And of an older man, a railwayman : 

Has followed Mr. Fisher’s Bill with intelligence: says his branch 
of the National Union of Railwaymen is very keen on the question: 
—In his leisure, gardens, goes long walks, attends debates and reads. 
—Has studied “‘ psychology,’ and is now wading through a very 
tough work on human anatomy.—Very keen on trade-unionism and 
co-operation.—‘‘Is a Socialist, but has sensible ideas of reform ; has 
suffered a good deal of petty persecution, but sticks to his princi- 
ples.”” Attends Ethical Society.—‘‘ His wife and he are comrades.”’ 
«He is making a valiant effort to educate himself, but is fre- 
quently too tired at night, so gets disheartened.” 

In general it may be said of this class that they are 
studious, take a pride in their homes, and are active 
trade-unionists. They are very rarely professing Christians. 
It must be remembered that they are all manual workers, 
that many of them left school before they were thirteen, 
and that they have been constantly engaged in hard and 
unremunerative toil. It isremarkable that men of this high 
quality should form not less than twenty-five per cent. of the 
manual workers of the country. 

The second class, the inadequately-equipped, are made 
of softer stuff. They are more emphatically the product 
of their conditions. They have lacked the spark of 
curiosity, the determination, whatever it may be, that 
would have qualified them for Class 1. The following 
description of a collier exemplifies this difference :— 

In spite of his fondness for drinking and gambling, he is good at 
his work, and proud of his home.—A Liberal in politics, but far from 
being well informed.—Trade-Unionist and co-operator without 
knowing anything of either trade-unionism or co-operation.— 
Frequently goes to the picture palace.—Knows nothing whatever 
about literature, etc.—Goes to church occasionally. 


Many of these men read only the newspapers. Their 
taste for music is satisfied by gramophone records of music- 
hall songs. They usually have but very little interest in 
politics or education. It is difficult to say anything about 
them except that they have accommodated themselves to 
their environment ; they have been rubbed flat, as it were, 
by their conditions. The adjustment is not complete, 
however ; a vague, but persistent resentment against things 
in general is not uncommon. It is important to realize 
that this resentment is not a class resentment. We think 
the authors are quite justified in saying that it would 
remain ‘‘ even if there were not a solitary capitalist-employer 
in England,” provided the working classes remained as 
poor as they are, spiritually and materially. The people 
in Class 2 are those who lack exceptional energy, who have 
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never met with a lucky chance; they are neither hot not 
cold. Their numbers and their malleability make them th® 
great hope of the politician ; it is from this reservoir that 
those “‘ majorities ’’ will be drawn which make and unmake 
Governments. It is apparent that the average man, as 
he exists to-day, will not rule the country in any positive 
sense. He will originate nothing ; he will impose nothing. 
His influence on policy will be the influence of a dead 
weight. To secure his vote every issue must be vulgarized, 
and issues which cannot be presented in the terms to which 
he responds must be neglected, or introduced surreptitiously 
after his vote has been secured. It might be thought that 
this dead weight would hamper all parties alike. But this 
would be to neglect the fact that his insensibility is nct a 
true apathy. He has that persistent resentment, and, as 
things are, the people of his own social class have the best 
chance of turning it to their own ends. It is from this 
point of view that Class 1 is so important. They can 
provide this resentment with definite objects; they can 
turn it to a definite dissatisfaction with hours and wages, 
and then to a definite dissatisfaction with a system of govern- 
ment. The recent history of the Labour movement shows 
that this is what they are doing. So long as the inadequately 
equipped are merely dull followers of the well-equipped this 
movement may be welcomed, but if the well-equipped 
should lose their leadership, the result would probably be 
disastrous. The only way to make democracy tolerable 
is to educate the average man. The authors of the present 
book insist again and again on this point. If it is to be 
done, it must be done as a race against time. We must 
hope that the average man will conceive no vaulting 
ambitions in the meantime. 


The studies of the mal-equipped deal with the “ dregs” 
of the population. They are those who lacked sufficient 
strength to reach even the featureless humanity of Class 2. 
The second half of the book contains some “ intensive ’ 
studies on members of all three classes, and, besides its 
sociological importance, should provide invaluable material 
for novelists anxious to describe the working classes. 


From these intensive studies emerges the not unexpected 
result that the political value of these men is not a measure 
of what may be called their human value. Amongst the 
mal-equipped, for instance, the reader will find a thieving 
old rogue named Jennall, unable to read or write, entirely 
without political interests, who  is_ nevertheless 
the most attractive “case” in the whole collection, 
One fully sympathizes with the investigator who 
writes: ‘‘Heis a rotter; but I’d rather have him 
than the saintly sort.’ One has to admit, with a sigh, 
that he would probably sell his vote for a pint of beer 
and that it will be a good thing when the State educates 
his like out of existence. In his place we shall have the 
worker who knows the date of Magna Charta, knows who 
Watt and Plato were, and can pass brilliantly the section 
of the questionnaire headed “‘ Science (Branch of).”” But 
we doubt if that accomplished voter would enjoy life more 
than did old Jennall, with his breakfast-can full of new- 
laid eggs ‘“‘ which he had not bought,” and engaged in 
rearing five turkeys (which he certainly did not pay for) 
in the Sheffield street in which he lived. We hope that the 
conditions which produced him will be swept away, but 
when we live in the new world, amongst the new scientific 
and virtuous working class, we may occasionally regret 
Jennall. Considerations of this kind very rightly do not 
trouble our authors. They know the cost of production of 
the picturesque characters that so delight the artist, and 
they are resolved to abolish them. We wish them every 
Success, 


J. W. N.S. 





OCTOBER 3, 1919 
SENSITIVENESS 


DESIRE AND De.icut. By F. E. Penny. (Chatto & Windus 
7s. net.) ‘ 
\HE was known at the hospital in Poona as Nurse 
Mary, and nobody but Jimmy Dumbarton, the 
young surgeon-in-charge, knew that her real name 
was Rosemary Edenhope, and that she was a married 
woman. This was her story. At the beginning of the 
war, at her lover’s calling, she had come out to India 
with “a wedding costume complete with veil and orange 
blossom,’’ to find, on the morning of her arrival, that her 
beloved is ordered to start for Egypt the very afternoon 
of that day. Why can’t they go to the Cathedral Straight 
away ? “ She had to be informed there were still certain 
preliminaries that must be effected before the marriage 
could take place.” 

““ My own love! I must go!” ' 

A year passes. To tide over the waiting she turns 
hospital nurse. Then he returns—but not the handsome, 
well set-up, clean-shaven officer to whom she had clung 
in her ‘“‘ abandonment of love and grief’ ; a gaunt bearded 
man, with haggard face and semi-scorched eyes, stood 
before her. But, bravely believing that it is only fatigue, 
she tells him she has arranged for their marriage on the 
morrow, and for their honeymoon in the hills. But the 
change is more than beard deep. Maurice is silent, sombre, 
giving her no return for her kisses, waking to animation 
only to wonder whether lunch is ready. After a gloomy 
lunch, afternoon, and dinner, she asks him if he would 
like to postpone to-morrow’s ceremony. 

Her sweetness and love, her readiness to sacrifice herself for 
him, should have been an irresistible appeal. It left him colder 
than ever.” 

Nevertheless, his answer is ‘‘ No, no!” And so she 
takes him to the church, finds Jimmy Dumbarton to give 
her away, sees that he is married to her, buys his railway 
ticket for him, and starts him off on their honeymoon 
to the bungalow called ‘‘ Desire and Delight.”’ 

All that a loving, brave, right-minded young woman 
could do Rosemary has done, but the poor wretch continues 
woe-begone and dreary, moving like a man in a dream. 
What can have happened to him? Could a year at 
Gallipoli spent among the dead and dying account for it ? 
His eyes had definitely altered... . ‘ Other eyes had 
looked into his with the coming of death, and seemed 
to have left their reflection.’”’ And when the adoring 
Rosemary asks him if he would like the bungalow re- 
arranged (for there are two single bedrooms at present), 
pinched, haggard and listless, he signifies “‘ No.’ She 
bears it fora month. Then: 

“You are a wicked man and I hate you! Ihate you!... I 
would have given you my life as I gave you my love.... Igo 
out of your life, bearing your hated name, thanking you for nothing, 
and cursing you for having spoiled my life.’”’ 

They part at this, and she resumes her V.A.D. work, 
where she finds “‘ scope for the generous sympathy and 
warm affection towards suffering humanity that was her 
second nature.” 

Another interval—we are not told how long—and the 
news comes that Maurice Edenhope is appointed com- 
mandant of the hospital where she is working. What 
shallshe do? Howshallshe meet him? Has she forgiven 
him ? Does a woman ever forgive such a blow to her— 
pride? Jimmy Dumbarton puts off the uncomfortable 
day for her. In the same hospital there is a fine young 
native officer whose convalescence is retarded by his 
longing for his young wife. Nurse Mary is appointed to 
take him home to his palace and to stay with him until 
he is well, and her disaster with Edenhope is almost 
torgotten in her heroic efforts to overcome the intrigues 
of the harem and to bring the ardent young man and his 
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bride together. Alone, single-handed, she fights the 
superstitions, powers, poisons, mock-tigers, attempts at 
murder, which are her daily portion, and at last succeeds, 
and has the satisfaction of hearing the door bolted and 
parred upon the fortunate ones. But their bliss looks in 
her face; its name is Might-have-been. And when 
Colonel Edenhope calls to inquire after nurse and patient, 
though, of course, her love is still quite, quite dead, she 
overdoes her free-and-easy indifference. The beard has 
gone, too. He is soigné as of old, and full of that vitality 
which once upon a time compelled her. He, on his side, 
is more attracted than ever. ‘“‘ She was the embodiment 
of perfect womanhood upon whom no man could look 
without admiration and no husband or lover without 
desire.” ‘‘ Sweetest woman on earth. .. Am I going to 
have any luck? It won't be a walk-over. .. .” 


Yes. For in an expansive moment he confides in Jimmy 
Dumbarton the history of his illness caused by his awful 
sufferings in Gallipoli, and how he had been driven half 
mad and was cured by open-air treatment in Scotland. 
Books, the latest novels, flowers and kindness, have failed 
to soften Rosemary, but this tale melts her. And he kisses 
her to “ Maurice! husband! kiss me! again! again! I 
am starving for want of your love.”’ 


Back once more to the bungalow, and this time there 
has been an alteration in the arrangement of the rooms 
with Colonel Edenhope’s most ardent approval. 


Throughout this novel the author is at great pains to 
assure us of the heroine’s charm. She is the best type of 
young English womanhood ; it is, indeed, she, and women 
like her, who have made the British Empire what it is. 
Women like Rosemary, once they have secured their 
Edenhope, will send him off to the wars without a murmur, 
hear of his being wounded with a thrill of pride, and confide 
in their best friend that ‘‘ even if Maurice died I suppose 
I should just have to carry on.”” They might, also, nurse 
in hospitals for months on end, and mark the terrible 
things that happen to a man’s mind as well as his body, 
and still be capable of acting towards another as this 
newly-wedded wife acted. Why not? Surely love is 
stronger than war-shock? Surely, faced by a fine, 
blooming young woman, a man should be able to forget 
everything else ? 


“Her sensitive nature,” says Mrs. Penny. But, no ! 
That we cannot allow. She is as true to life as you like ; 
as common, as popular ; we are ready to believe she may 
be found any day in Society Faces or the Lady’s Magazine. 
But sensitive—never. Pray take away the word, Mrs. 
Penny. For her strength depends upon her denial of it. 


K. M. 


RECENT BOOKS ON SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


THE LW.W. ; A STuDY OF AMERICAN SYNDICALISM. By Paul 
Frederick Brissenden. (New York, Columbia University ; 
London, Longmans. 14s.) 

Les Mftrers BiEssfés, Par Pierre Hamp. (Paris, Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise. 7 fr. 50.) 


Tue Limits or State INDUSTRIAL CONTROL: A SYMPOSIUM ON 
THE PRESENT SITUATION AND How To Meet It. Edited by 
Huntly Carter. (Fisher Unwin. 16s. net.) 


ABOUR ” is everywhere the pivot of Reconstruction 

Not more than a month or two ago, Mr. Redfield, 

the United States Secretary of Commerce, declared 

that the country which was soonest able to adjust its 
Labour difficulties would be first in the field of productive 
industry, and consequently first in the markets of the 
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world. But the recognition of this truism helps little in 
the solution of the difficulties of the situation, and those 
difficulties are augmented by differences in the Labour 
camp. It appears to be a universal phenomenon that the 
extremists are to the fore—the Spartacists in Germany, the 
Bolsheviks in Russia, and the Direct Action group in 
England. The old and cautious elements in the Labour 
movement are being attacked by the young and enterprising 
members, who chafe at slow progress, and whose dreams of 
a new world demand instant realization. It has been 
stated, for instance, that the Fife miners are confidently 
expecting the outbreak of a Bolshevik revolution in the 
United Kingdom before Christmas. The Fife miners are 
regarded as the most advanced wing of the miners in the 
country. It is always the advanced wing that is trouble- 
some. We do not stand alone with this problem. Across 
the Atlantic they have had to face it likewise ; there it is 
organized in the comparatively small but inconveniently 
active body known as the Industrial Workers of the World. 
For thirteen years this Labour organization has been the 
stormy petrel of American industrial life, and a serious 
study of its growth and development may be of use to 
people in this country in the hopes they form as to the 
future of our own extremists. 


Such a work has been admirably furnished by Dr. Paul 
Frederick Brissenden in ‘‘ The I.W.W.: a Study of 
American Syndicalism.” It is sufficient guarantee of its 
thoroughness and its scholarship to say that it is one of the 
latest volumes in that admirable series which has won the 
respect of students—the Columbia University “‘ Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law.” Dr. Brissenden 
writes with a fullness of knowledge that comes of close 
study, and he shows that while the numerical strength of 
the I.W.W. is not large—the membership is variously 
estimated at something between 60,000 and 200,000, 
though in all probability the lower figure is nearer 
actuality—the influence of the organization in America is 
strong. The movement stands for direct action, demanding 
for the worker a share in the control of his industry, and 
preaching sabotage and violence as the means to that end. 
The I.W.W. desire ‘‘ to place Socialism on an industrial 
rather than on a political basis. The immediate struggle 
must take place primarily in the shop—at the point of 
production—only secondarily at the polls.”” Or, as one 
of the slogans of the movement declares, ‘‘ A kick on the 
job is worth ten at the ballot-box.’”’ Obviously the I.W.W. 
have much in common with the French Syndicalists, but 
Dr. Brissenden shows that the American movement grew 
up quite spontaneously, owing nothing to direct French 
influence. This is worthy of note, since many writers on 
the Syndicalists of France (Sombart, for example) have 
asserted that a creed of that character could arise and 
maintain itself only among the Latin races. Be that as it 
may, the history of the I.W.W. is not without a moral for 
those who are anxious about our own extremists. We 
observe the same quarrels, the same tendency to separate 
the sheep from the goats (the yellow I.W.W. of Detroit 
and the red I.W.W. of Chicago), the same battle-cries and 
the same demands. In America the I.W.W. have been 
met with staves and blows and prison-walls. Whether that 
is the right method of dealing with such men is questionable . 
They may be visionaries, and they may preach violence , 
but, as Dr. Brissenden shows, their demands cannot be 
answered in that way. What is among the first of their 
demands? ‘ That some of our democracy—some of our 
representative government—be extended from political 
into economic life.’’ They furthermore ask “ that industry 
be democratized by giving the workers—all grades of 
workers—at least a share in its management.” 


We are acquainted with these demands ; every Labour 
Conference, every trade union manifesto, dins them into our 
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ears. The same cry comes from France. In his latest 
book, ‘‘ Les Métiers Blessés,” Pierre Hamp earnestly pleads 
for better conditions of labour, for fair wages and for 
participation in management to be vouchsafed to the French 
workmen. Industrial despotism must go the way of its 
political brother. ‘‘ For 15,000 workers,’’ Hamp declares, 
“for 15,000 workers to submit to the authority of the 
employer will before long appear as unthinkable as an 
execution without a trial.”” This Frenchman is anxious 
to see an economic revival in France. He passionately 
desires that his country should achieve as brilliant deeds 
in the sphere of material progress as she accomplished on 
the battle-field. Too long, he thinks, has she tended to 
idleness. Business was despised. The thinker, the man 
who lived on his dividends—these were regarded as the 
best citizens. The ideal of the average Frenchman was to 
retire as soon as he could. Hamp preaches energy, 
enterprise, business expansion, imitation of the Germans 
and of the Anglo-Saxons. And because he realizes that 
the change he so pleadingly urges on his countrymen 
depends in the first place on the workers, he takes up the 
cause of Labour as a friend. He cares for the men; he 
cares for the women. He would rather not have women in 
industry. He would prefer them to live the Psalmist’s 
ideal of being joyful mothers of children. But if they needs 
must be in industry, he asks that they should be cared for 
and protected. He wants insurance schemes and maternity 
benefits. And all for what ? All for the social welfare of 
France, in order that she may become economically a great 
nation. One feels throughout the pages of his book that 
the author is passionately in earnest, and his pleading 
strives to be persuasive. He does not, however, appear to 
indicate to what extent he would like to see State action 
in all the good things he proposes. Possibly State action 
and control would be universally approved for Pierre 
Hamp’s programme. But what of State control as a 
whole ? 

There can be little question but that this is one of the 
crucial problems of the immediate future. Shall the State 
regulate economic life as it did under the Mercantile 
System? Will the maximum of benefits accrue under 
State or under individual enterprise ? It is always helpful 
to have the guidance of leaders of thought in our generation, 
and Mr. Huntly Carter has done his contemporaries a 
service in collecting and publishing in ‘‘ The Limits of State 
Industrial Control ’”’ the opinions on this burning question 
of representative men in all walks of life. The book 
contains hardly any surprises. In the first place, the 


majority of the writers are against State control. ‘‘ The 
country has made its way by individual effort and 
organization ; it would be fatal to smother them.”” This 


view of Lord Inchcape is fairly representative of the 
larger group. In the second place, each writer’s opinion 
may be guessed before it is read. That Sir Alfred Booth 
or Mr. Hilaire Belloc or Mr. Harold Cox should plump for 
individual enterprise and economic liberty will seem as 
little marvellous in the sight of the average newspaper 
reader as that Mr. Bernard Shaw or Mr. Emil Davies 
should express their preference for State regulation. From 
this point of view, it is doubtful whether Mr. Carter’s 
symposium will be of abiding value, more especially as 
the greater number of the writers have not set out their 
reasons at length. The exceptions are few. Mr. Zorn, in 
14 pages, propounds a scheme for reforming the universe, 
and he has ideas worth pondering. Mr. John Hilton’s 
contribution is likewise good, while Mr. Ernest Benn is 
lucid on his favourite project of self-government in industry. 
On the whole, this symposium on State control may be 
compared to the miscellaneous column in the daily paper. 
Both serve a useful purpose, but both are but creations of 
a day. 
M. E, 
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Science 
THE DECLINE OF REASON 


O many people science ranks with religion as being 
on the whole, one of humanity’s major illusions. 


During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
science, in the boundless hope it inspired, in the fervour of 
its worshippers, almost attained the rank of a new religion, 
Many of the less technical scientific books of that time 
written by men who had temporarily abandoned something 
of their professional reserve, picture Science as a kind of 
beneficent goddess who would in time not only banish 
humanity’s physical ills, but enable it to attain a spiritual 
stature that would make unrecognizable the last vestiges 
of the ape. The process that led from the gorilla to man 
must lead from man to God. The idea was attractive, 
and, as with all millenniums, roused hopes of an early 
fulfilment. It inspired systems of philosophy and enabled 
Dostoevsky to create a minor character in ‘‘ The Possessed,” 
But the millennium has been sufficiently delayed 
to alienate many of the erstwhile faithful; to these 
passionate and impatient souls science is now as tiresome 
as is anything else. It would be easy to say that the 
middle course, apparently of such miraculous efficacy in 
politics, is here also the right course, that science will fulfil 
all its promises, but that it will not fulfil them soon. The 
statement, in this restrained form, is probably true, but, 
for most people, the amount of encouragement to be derived 
from it will vary with the lapse of time that is intended. 
We may properly be enthusiastic on learning that men will 
one day be as gods. The goal must appear magnificent 
to any really “‘ cosmic ”’ thinker ; it is only when we realize 
the length of the road that our enthusiasm wanes. | Science 
still stands erect, pointing to the promised land, but it 
has also told us a little about the length of the road. The 
second stage of the sublime ascent from the gorilla to God 
promises to be as long and wearisome as the journey of 
which we are the crown and fulfilment. Only a very 
unusual man can be inspired by the perfections of so distant 
a posterity, or can thrill with pride at his position as a link 
in so long a chain. It is no wonder that that forward- 
pointing finger now receives little attention ; men will not 
strain their sight after too remote a heaven. 

But the new prospects opened up by science did not 
so much arouse new hopes as give the perennial hopes of 
men new objects. Nearly all men find it necessary to 
believe that life holds more than their experience ; they 
must believe that the motion of which they are conscious 
has also a direction. To those who had accepted a personal 
immortality science had no very pertinent promises to 
make, since the earthly destiny of the race is of secondary 
interest in a scheme which provides for an eternity of 
extra-terrestrial existence. But those who lacked this 
assurance found the meaning of life in the gradual human 
ascent to a sub-lunar perfection, albeit some far-seeing 
souls were struck by the pointlessness of a perfection 
which was guaranteed a merely finite duration. But the 
curious doctrine that the true end of each generation was 
to constitute itself a means for the production of a slightly 
better generation, the whole process culminating in a silent, 
frozen earth, does not now inspire much enthusiasm. 
Men are eager to believe that there exists a shorter way 
to a less impersonal culmination. It becomes increasingly 
difficult to reverence a merely potential humanity; it 
would obviously be much more heartening to know that 
science has greatly underrated us, that we are not a mere 
halfway house, that, in Ivan Karamazov’s phrase, we 
do not merely manure the soil of the future harmony, 
but that we are already perfect. The idea is attractive 
but difficult. We have travelled incognito so long that 
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we have almost forgotten our proper identity. It is, 
indeed, a conclusion to which the human reason cannot 
et attain; we must first learn to transcend reason. 
But the prize to be won is so glorious, the belief, if our 
faith endure, is so inspiring, that the most prodigious efforts 
are justified. Reason is now recognized as the enemy 
of man’s highest development ;. it is a cloud obscuring his 
rception of his own glory. Four years of war have 
enabled men to realize more clearly that they are in truth 
the sons of God, and to reject with passionate indignation 
the debasing and merely materialistic ancestry provided 
for them by science. The emotional spur is so;keen that 
reason is now transcended without difficulty by an increasing 
number of people. Mysticism, in all its varieties and 
sub-varieties, is the accepted intellectual complexion. 


This change in the prevailing intellectual temper is not 
without its advantages. Concern for the race was too often 
found to be quite compatible with indifference to the 
individual ; the knowledge that slums were gradually 
evolving, in obedience to some non-human decree, into 
streets paved with gold, enabled one to endure their present 
existence with greater equanimity. The mystical insistence 
on the god-head of each individual gives one a livelier 
interest in his fate. Each link in the chain is now a 
precious jewel to be valued for its own sake as well as inits 
corporate capacity. It is unfortunate, however, that 
reason should have been judged incapable of reaching 
such desirable conclusions, for in softening the severities 
of science much else becomes nebulous. The terms on 
which the human race exists are in danger of being for- 
gotten. There is a danger that, by insisting on the 
apocalyptic character of man’s destiny, he may acquire a 
regal scorn of that patient drudgery by which alone he 
maintains his position on this planet. Reason cannot be 
dethroned without incurring the chaos that follows all 
revolutions. Hard intellectual toil is always sufficiently 
repulsive, and if it is believed that the comparatively easy 
way of intuition promises more solid results, men will 
probably prefer to abandon painful experiment and to 
await salvation by miracle. It is the attitude proper to 
a nation in its decline. S. 


DISORDERS OF THE MIND 


Minp AND MepicinE. By W. H. R. Rivers. (Manchester, 
University Press; London, Longmans. ls. net.) 

PsYcHIATRIE DE GUERRE. Par A. Porot et A. Hesnard. (Paris, 
Alcan. 6fr. 60.) 


HESE two books give a good idea of the tendencies 
of modern thought in regard to disease of the 
mind. The first isa lecture by Dr. Rivers, dealing 

with the Freudian psychology of the unconscious and its 
application in the treatment of nervous disorders; the 
second is a clinical description of the different types of 
mental disease occurring amongst the French troops in 
the Balkans. The first shows the partial success of Freud’s 
doctrine, and the second its partial failure. 


There is no doubt that Freud’s views have won a large 
measure of acceptance in England as a result of the war. 
Five years ago he was to most of us simply the founder 
of the fantastic and perverted theory that every nervous 
disorder, every dream, and indeed every kind of mental 
activity had a direct reference to the sexual instincts. 
To-day we have learned that the really important part 
of his theory is not the relation of conscious mental 
activity to one particular instinct, but its relation to the 
instincts generally. We have learned to accept his theory 
of the repression of painful thoughts and desires into the 
unconscious, and their reappearance in a distorted form 
in dreams, in trivial misquotations and lapses of memory, 
Or in theggefinite symptoms of nervous disorder. But 
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might conceivably class the insti ation 
as a sexual instinct in that it helps to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the race; but though his disciples have often 
alleged that when Freud calls a thing sexual he means 
something quite different, yet Freud himself has stead- 
fastly refused to be bowdlerized in this way, and it is 
evident that he uses ‘ sexual ’’ in a much narrower sense. 
There are rumours that he has modified his views recently, 
but official confirmation is lacking. At any rate, the 
English school of psycho-analysts, largely owing to the 
advocacy of Dr. Rivers, have accepted the theory of 
repression and of the relation of the unconscious to the 
conscious mind, but they are still uncertain about the 
importance of the sexual instincts. To accept Freud’s 
theory of the unconscious without accepting his main 
thesis of an unconscious solely concerned with sexual 
desires seems to amount to taking the jam without the 
powder; but the jam is certainly very good, and the 
powder very disagreeable. 


One of the many important consequences of Freud’s 
theory of the unconscious is its application to the treat- 
ment of nervous disorders. If these are the distorted 
expression of painful ideas in the unconscious, they should 
be cured by bringing back the painful idea into the 
conscious mind of the patient, and helping him to face 
it and to realize that it can be faced with equanimity. 
Dr. Rivers gives a very clear account of this method of 
treatment, and there is no doubt that it is a method 
which is extremely successful. It is certainly odd that 
the aims of psycho-analysis should be so directly opposed 
to the popular view that the best thing to do with an 
unpleasant experience is to try to forget it, and it is 
also rather difficult to account for the success of methods 
of treatment which depend on pure suggestion, but there 
is no doubt that the method of psycho-analysis has a much 
stronger theoretical basis, and it is probably true that its 
results are more durable. 


But if Dr. Rivers shows the partial success of Freud’s 
theories, Porot and Hesnard show their failure in a field 
in which at one time they seemed to offer the most 
promising results. It is significant that in a book about 
the mental as opposed to the nervous disorders of the war 
the name of Freud is never mentioned. This omission 
is not due to lack of acquaintance with his doctrines, 
for Hesnard is the joint author of the best account of 
psycho-analysis in French literature. The fact is that 
in the great majority of mental disorders the mechanisms 
of repression, conflict, distortion and the like may play 
a large part in determining the particular symptoms of 
the lunatic, but they seem to be the effect rather than 
the cause of his disease. Porot and Hesnard deliberately 
avoid theories, and confine themselves to picturing the 
symptoms of the different types of mental disorder which 
are directly related to the conditions under which a soldier 
lives. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book describes 
the mental peculiarities of the different races fighting 
en the Macedonian front. The authors pay a very high 
tribute to the Serbs for their steadfast outlook, and 
the absence of any signs of nervous instability in spite of 
the privations which the race has undergone. Their 
book is an excellent example of the monographs on war 
injuries and diseases which have appeared in France. 
We can only regret that we seem unable to produce any- 
thing like them in England. 
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Fine Arts 


GAUDIER - BRZESKA : FOUR 
YEARS OF EXPERIMENT 


H. GAUDIER-BrRZESKA, 1891-1915. (Ovid Press, 43, Belsize Park 
Gardens, N.W.3.) 


HERE is a tradition that the unconventional artist 
is unappreciated in his lifetime—that the hand of 
genius must be rendered impotent by death before 

we realize the import of its achievement. In so far as the 
tradition refers to recognition in hard cash it is undoubtedly 
true. The artist who refuses to work for the existing 
markets is in for a very hard time if he has no means of 
subsistence outside his art. He must at best be content 
with acquiring something less than the salary of a junior 
bank clerk. But in so far as the tradition implies that 
unconventional art fails to secure admiration to-day 
because it is strange or experimental, it is entirely false. 
For there exists in England a very considerable society of 
artists and dilettantt keenly on the look-out for all kinds 
of sincere esthetic expression, sympathetic to experiment 
as such, and possessed of sufficient influence to ensure 
the exhibition in public places of any or all of the artist’s 
productions. So avid of new esthetic sensation is this 
society that there is a distinct danger of genius being 
flattered into sterile self-complacency. The uncon- 
ventional artist is, in fact, more likely to suffer from 
attention than from neglect. 

The amount of encouragement received by Gaudier- 
Brzeska, for example, demonstrates the falsity of that 
aspect of the tradition. In the latter part of rg11 he 
arrived in London—a strange, wandering young foreigner. 
He obtained some clerical work in the City, and spent his 
evenings and free time studying sculpture, which he had 
adopted as his vocation. He was qute unknown here, 
he had no friends in high places, no contemporaries at 
Oxford or colleagues at the Slade, no rich merchant relatives 
to help him. Yet by the summer of 1915, when he was 
killed in action, he had acquired a circle of friends and 
admirers of his work, including Alfred Wolmark, Ezra 
Pound, Wyndham Lewis, Edward Wadsworth, and other 
sympathetic spirits. From them he received sufficient 
recognition to enable him to retain his sense of power 
and drive away the nightmare of doubt. Secure in their 
appreciation, he could look the haunting question, “Is 
it worth while ? ’’ securely in the face. Thanks, moreover, 
to the championship of Mr. Pound, a number of his works 
found a home in the collection of Mr. John Quinn. And 
their recognition and appreciation were forthcoming not 
in spite of, but because of, the experimental character 
of his work. The intensity of purpose which marked 
everything he did was sufficient to suggest genius and 
attract attention. 

After his death his friends resolved to offer to the public 
a collection of photographs which should represent his 
achievement. The first step was Mr. Pound’s memoir, 
published in 1916 (John Lane, The Bodley Head), which 
contained some forty reproductions of drawings and 
sculpture ; the second is the recent publication of a port- 
folio which gives us reproductions of twenty more drawings, 
and thus serves as an appendix to the memoir. 

Gaudier-Brzeska’s output was not very great, and of 
the drawings and sculpture comparatively few pieces are 
of value. But each of these pieces is a landmark in his 
development, and significant of a stage in the evolution of 
modern sculpture. 

His work falls into four categories, each presenting a 
definite outlook. First come a number of early drawings, 
in a wiry line, of heads and figures in action, where the 
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point of view is that of a caricaturist—in fact they recall 
Daumier. They are quite unimportant, and the new 
portfolio suffers from the inclusion of so many drawings of 
this type. From this caricaturist vision he passed to the 
vision of a painter, and drew the excellent series of animal 
studies. These are realistic without formalism, though 
obviously the work of an artist with a fine feeling for 
style ; they are conceived in two dimensions, and often 
—as in the exquisite studies of deer—contain a4 
suggestion of colour. The animals are interpreted as 
moving organisms, and an impressionism of Vitality is 
aimed at and achieved. The next stage reveals the vision 
of a modeller. It produced a number of drawings for 
the soft type of sculpture which is born of the clay mode] 
(the portfolio contains two such studies for a Mother 
and Child group), and a few pieces such as the stone 
female ‘‘ Singer,” the marble bas-relief of the nude “ Seated 
Figure,”’ and the marble torso now in the South Kensington 
Museum, all of which—though, in all probability, actually 
cut direct—have the general characteristics of work first 
modelled in clay. They have affinities with the rounded 
formalism of Maillol, who succeeded Rodin as the dominant 
influence in continental sculpture, an influence which is 
still alive—witness Modigliani’s exhibits at the Mansard 
Gallery. But Gaudier-Brzeska soon worked through this 
phase, and developed a genuine sculptor’s vision, which 
led him to repeated attempts to capture the incomparable 
appeal of archaic sculpture. A series of experiments in 
distortion in drawings and carvings show him endeavouring 
to translate this appeal into modern language. The 
drawing of the Dancing Figure in the portfolio is typical. 
It is deliberately exotic, coming from the beginning of time 
and the uttermost corners of the earth. But it is not 
pedantic or obscure; it is as genuine and actual as a 
portrait by Goya. But the artist soon realized that 
distortion would only carry him part of the way, and the 
final manner before his death was based on plane contrasts 
pure and simple. On this basis he produced the “ Birds 
Erect,”’ a stone work which marks the limit of his achieve- 
ment before the war destroyed him. 

It is idle to speculate on what form his subsequent 
development might have taken. There were signs that 
he was drifting towards the barren fields of geometric 
formalism. But his nature was so rich, his eye so sensitive, 
and his hand and will so strong that he would inevitably 
have reacted, and possibly led the way in that rebirth of 


sculpture which is the essential task of modern art. 
.R. H. W. 


NOTES ON ART SALES 


At Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley’s sale of the contents of 
Ascot Park, Berks, on September 15, a Sheraton sideboard of 
mahogany and satinwood with marqueterie panels, the cupboards 
surmounted by urns, 8 ft. 6 in. wide, and a sarcophagus wine-cooler 
en suite, sold for {892 10s., and a Sheraton long-case chiming clock, 
8 ft. high, with satinwood and marqueterie, and brass and silvered 
dial. £73 10s. ; 

The highest price reached on September 23 and 24, at the Groom- 
bridge Place, Kent, sale by Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners 
was {560 for a Hepplewhite set of 12 dining-room chairs, with open 
backs with reeded lyre rails and fan-shaped carving over, and 
plain square tapered legs. A Chinese porcelain oviform vase and 
cover, famille verte, enamelled figures and terraces in panels on 
a white ground, 18ins. high, fetched £315 ; and a set of four 13-inch 
tapered pillar candlesticks, a pair of candelabra tops and eight 
sconces, 1830, {241 10s. For an Elizabethan carved oak court 
cupboard, with Biblical carved panels, 4ft. 4ins. wide, £262 10s. 
was paid; for a sixteenth-century six-fold screen with panels of 
Cordova leather with painted flowers and foliage on gold ground, 
17ft. 6ins. high, £220; for two Queen Anne hanging mirrors in 
carved gilt wood frame, with fleur-de-lis in shell pediment with 
coloured glass borders, £205; and for a Chippendale upright 
hanging mirror in carved gilt wood frame, with open-work soap 
bird terminals and vases, 36ins. by 19ins., £131 5s. A Louis X ; 
marqueterie commode of kingwood and tulipwood, inlay an 
romolu enrichment, 3ft. 9ins. wide, sold for £183 15s. 
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Music 
“THE GONDOLIERS” 


F the Duke of Plaza-Toro had not been so short of 
| money and the Duchess so afraid of compromising 
her dignity, they might have taken Casilda to the 
theatre one evening. Venice, in that year of grace 1750, 
ssessed a Gilbert and Sullivan of her own, the avvocato 
Carlo Goldoni, learned in the law, and Baldassare Galuppi, 
sometimes called Buranello, who had just gone into part- 
nership to produce comic operas. Comic opera was nothing 
new, even in those days, but Goldoni and Galuppi did 
succeed in creating something like a style of their own. 
Venetian grand opera had gone to Naples in the preceding 
century, and Naples had gradually sifted out the in- 
edients of that queer jumble of styles until opera seria 
and opera buffa had been separated into well-defined 
categories. And it was just about two hundred years ago 
that opera buffa was admitted to respectable society by 
the fact that no less a personage than the Cavaliere Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti—Sir Alexander, shall we call him ?—had 
deigned to exhibit his learning and ingenuity in this form 
of entertainment. It was he who first conceived the idea 
in serious opera of a number of characters joining in 
an ensemble of perplexity when confronted with an em- 
barrassing situation, and it was he who in 1718 first 
conceived the idea of parodying his own magnificent 
manner. The date is worth recalling on this occasion, 
for it is just that ensemble of comic perplexity which 
stands out as the most delightful feature of so many of 
Sullivan’s comic operas, and nowhere more delightful and 
witty than in “‘ The Gondoliers.’’ The comic opera of 
Naples was brought back to Venice; the Venetian comic 
opera came to London, and devoted as London is to 
Gilbert and Sullivan, London will find it hard to beat the 
scenes of enthusiasm which greeted Galuppi’s triumph. 
Dr. Burney, who is always the most cool-headed of critics, 
admitted a generation later that Galuppi’s music had had 
a very penetrating influence upon English composers. 
Through Hasse and others the influence of Galuppi and his 
contemporaries descended upon Mozart, and it was always 
to that supreme master of operatic ensemble that Sullivan 
looked for his model. Sullivan’s music may sound a little 
“in arrear”’ at the present day, but it can at least look 
back upon “ ninety-five quarterings.”’ 


It has been the sad fate of almost all schools of comic 
opera to degenerate eventually into conventional senti- 
mentality. Gilbert and Sullivan fared no better, as witness 
“The Yeoman of the Guard.’ ‘ The Gondoliers’’ is 
happily still free from it, though it lacks the satirical 
quality of “ The Sorcerer ”’ and “‘ Iolanthe.’’ Savoy opera 
had become an established institution even thirty years 
ago. At its inception it bore a relation to the serious 
opera and the serious plays of its day. Comic opera is 
bound to be to a certain extent parasitic, if the word may 
be used without offence. If it is wholly parasitic, it 
relapses into revue ; if it becomes completely independent, 
and imitates itself without parodying another artistic 

host,” it begins to lose its wit. And Savoy opera having 
become an established institution thirty years ago has 
gone on being an established institution. Gilbert is dead, 
Sullivan is dead ; there are only a few left to whom each 
opera once presented an entirely new problem. The 
tradition has been maintained with the purity of an antique 
ritual, carefully guarded from all contact with heresy. 
Fortunately there has always been one tradition in particu- 
lar which has prevented the accretion of too many others. 
Gilbert would never permit a single word of “ gag,”’ and 
Sullivan insisted on the exact and accurate performance 
of every note that he had written. Curious fragments of 
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old-fashioned business remain, odd stage habits such as 
the perpetual tendency of the chorus to sit on the floor 
and wave both hands horizontally on a level with the 
chest, the formal and perfunctory dance steps which are 
fitted into the coda of almost every song, and with which 
almost every entrance and exit of the chorus is made. 

The total result is a thing quite remote and disconnected 
from anything belonging to the theatre of to-day either 
serious or comic. Gilbert’s dialogue is as artificial and 
stilted as the Ollendorf-Tuscan compliments which he puts 
into the mouths of his Venetian peasantry by way of local 
colour. His satire still holds good, better perhaps now 
than thirty years ago, when what are to-day’s common- 
places were taken as the absurd exaggerations of a cari- 
caturist. Sullivan’s music survives the passing of years 
a good deal better than Gilbert’s libretto. It isso Mozartian 
that one listens to it in a Mozartian spirit. In old days 
a serious-minded musician might have to draw the line at 
Offenbach, but he was always allowed to enjoy Sullivan, 
even though it was only operetta. To-day people are 
discovering how amusing Mozart can be in spite of the fact 
that he is a classic. It is from Mozart more than from 
anyone else that Sullivan’s humour comes. You will find 
the original idea of ‘‘In a contemplative fashion ’— 
perhaps the best and wittiest ensemble that Sullivan ever 
wrote—in the great quartet of ‘‘ Die Entf hrung aus dem 
Serail.”” Sullivan has taken a single germ from Mozart 
and developed it into a complete movement, with a form 
and elegance all its own. His actual material is never 
very distinguished ; it would be ridiculous to place him 
on a level with Mozart for melodic invention. Sullivan’s 
merits, like those of Sterndale Bennett, whose disciple he 
was, are most easily expressed in negative terms. He 
never let down his standard of style ; he never pandered 
to the vanity of singers ; he never wrote a note too many 
either to lengthen a movement or to thicken his instru- 
mentation. His treatment of the orchestra sounds very 
quiet nowadays after the glitter of celesta and xylophone 
in modern comic entertainments, but it is full of sprightly 
touches. His work is carefully finished and economically 
designed in every detail. That is the secret of its success 
and its survival. 

Some day I hope to see a Sullivan revival in which 
nobody should be allowed to have a hand anywhere who 
had even so much as seen a performance under the present 
traditions. The operas should be put on the stage as if 
they were unknown works by Goldoni and Galuppi, just 
discovered in the British Museum. For there are in fact 
two Sullivans: the Sullivan who is eternally fresh and 
new and delightful, and the Sullivan who is eternally old 
and conventional and tedious. The real Sullivan is the 
first, the second is the creation of his admirers and inter- 
preters. The characters in his operas have long ceased to 
be human beings, or even caricatures of them. Prima 
donna or soubrette, tenove di grazia or basso caricato, the 
x’s and y’s of the operatic stage they never were. Nor 
have they become: universals, like the old Italian masks. 
Tradition has turned them into puppets. Audiences and 
actors alike are too familiar with the whole business. It 
has become a routine andaritual. At the Princes’ Theatre, 
thanks mainly to the conductor, Mr. Geoffrey Toye, who 
drives straight ahead and leaves nobody time to attend 
to anything but what is strictly necessary, Sullivan still 
survives. Epwarp J. DENT. 


A Course of five lectures on ‘“‘ Twelve Good Musicians : 
a Century of English Music from John Bull to Henry Purcell,” 
with vocal and instrumental illustrations, will be given at the 
University, South Kensington, by Sir Frederick Bridge, at 
5 p.m. on November 5, December 3, 1919, February 3, March 2, 
and March 30, 1920. Admission is free by ticket, obtainable 
on application to the Academic Registrar. A stamped 
addressed envelope should be enclosed. 
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PROMENADE CONCERTS 


Last week’s programmes have given us Spanish, pseudo- 
Spanish and mock Spanish music. To the first category 
belong Granados’ Dances and Turina’s ‘‘ Procession du Rocio,” 
to the second Massenet’s Ballet Music from ‘‘ Le Cid’”’ and 
a song from ‘‘ Carmen,”’ while Lord Berners’ new “Fantaisie 
Espagnole ’’ belongs to the third. Turina’s work can be 
taken as a vivid picture of Spanish popular life, but it is at 
the same time a very well-planned piece of real music. It 
is extremely terse in expression without a single bar of padding, 
and the pictorial element is always subservient to the musical 
form. Brilliantly effective and attractive at a first hearing, 
it stands the test of repeated performance with complete 
success. Massenet’s ballet music is also bright and effective, 
but in a vulgar and obvious style. The foreign composer 
insists on all those things which the native takes for granted 
and passes over. Lord Berners’ ‘‘Fantaisie’’ appears to 
have been intended as a satire on pseudo-Spanish music. 
The composer is gradually clarifying his style, but it is still 
a good deal overloaded with superfluous decoration. Accord- 
ing to the learned Mrs. Newmarch he is the musical counterpart 
of Hogarth, Swift, Thackeray, Lewis Carroll and Bernard 
Shaw. No wonder his music is a little difficult to disentangle, 
even if we are to regard these gentlemen merely as ‘‘ humourists 
of the first order ’’’ and nothing more. 


Thursday’s programme gave us studies in the supernatural. 
The American composer Mr. Henry Hadley has taken a 
poem by an American imitator of Thomas Moore, on much 
the same tale as ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,’’ as the basis of a 
very lengthy rhapsody entitled ‘‘ The Culprit Fay.’ It 
has no musical form and would be unintelligible without 
the programme. Mr. Hadley evidently knows the works 
of Wagner from ‘“ Lohengrin ”’ to “ Parsifal.’” The work 
had a certain technical interest as a study in orchestral 
ingenuities, but as a musical composition it was tedious in 
the extreme. It was followed almost immediately by Saint- 
Saéns’ ‘‘ Danse Macabre.” If Mr. Hadley had studied that 
he might at least have learned how to take his ghosts off the 
stage at cock-crow. Yet another fairy piece was on the 
programme, ‘“ Puck’s Minuet,’’ by Mr. Herbert Howells. 
This too is a study in orchestral ingenuities, but in the much 
more interesting problem of achieving them with very limited 
resources. The result was a very gay and attractive little 
movement, for which small orchestras ought to be very 
grateful. 


If there are any little Grand Dukes left who are graciously 
pleased to surround their minor pleasures with the pomp 
and circumstance of music, they may be glad to hear of 
Tcherepnin’s Suite for four horns, or it might serve to accom- 
pany the early morning glass of medicinal water at a fashion- 
able health resort. Those excellent players Messrs. Brain, 
Thornton, Salkeld and Smith have no need of such trivialities 
to display their skill. They have done much more distin- 
guished and accomplished work in those Brandenburg 
concertos of Bach which are the chief joy of the Friday 
evenings. 


On Saturday evening the most interesting item was 
a “‘ Barcarole’’ for harp solo by MRoger-Ducasse, which 
was played with great variety of colour by Mr. J. T. Cockerill. 
It is a pity that more composers do not follow the example 
of the French in studying the possibilities of the harp as a 
solo instrument. 


Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s programme at the Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon was conventional in design, but none 
the less interesting. He is at his best in music of severe 
character. He would probably do well to leave Chopin 
alone for a time, for he is developing a deplorable habit of 
playing the left hand before the right in music of a senti- 
mental type. It was a relief to hear him throw off the Valse 
in G flat with hard and brilliant precision. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
is too clever a pianist and too sincere a musician (his per- 
formance of Beethoven's Op. 111 showed that) to be willing 
to play just what a Saturday afternoon audience likes. He 
ought to be able to make them like what he chooses to play. 
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Correspondence 


THE PRODUCTION OF OLD PLAYS 
To the Editor of THE ATHEN&UM. 

Sir,—Owing to the great success which has attended the 
recent revivals by the Stage Society of comedies by Congreve, 
Vanburgh and Farquhar, as also on account of the enthusiastic 
wishes repeatedly expressed m every quarter that more 
frequent opportunities may be given of seeing plays from 
Elizabethan, Restoration and later times, the Council of the 
Incorporated Stage Society have decided that there shall be 
formed under its auspices a new society, the Phoenix, to con- 
tinue with wider scope and clearly defined aim the work 
which has already been so happily inaugurated. 

“Tf it be true,” says Swinburne, “as we are told on high 
authority, that the greatest glory of England is her literature 
and the greatest glory of English literature is its poetry, 
it is not less true that the greatest glory of English poetry 
lies rather in its dramatic than in its epic or lyric triumphs, 
The name of Shakespeare is above the names even of Milton 
and Coleridge and Shelley: and the names of his comrades 
in art and their immediate successors are above all but the 
highest names in any province of our song.” 

From time to time, especially of more recent years, spasmodic 
but gallant attempts have been made to demonstrate the 
absurdity of this neglect, and there have been memorable 
performances of our older dramatists; but perhaps it is 
only the recent productions of Kestoration coredy by the 
Stage Society that have made it impossible for anyone who 
pretends not to artistic sense, but to ordinary sanity, any 
longer to pronounce that our old dramatists are not eminently 
actable, masters both of dialogue and technique. Their 
plays afford excellent réles to an all-round caste, and this has 
been amply demonstrated by the performances in the recent 
Farquhar, Congreve and Vanburgh revivals, some of which 
included the most finished acting seen on the English stage 
of recent years. 

In France the plays of Moliére, Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, 
are continually performed, but in England, where we have 
had dramatists as great as these, the masterpieces of Ben 
Jonson, Dryden, Webster, Otway, to name but a few, are 
practically unknown to the stage. 

It is felt that the time has come when this reproach must 
be removed, and it is surely fitting that the Phoenix, the 
new society formed to pay due tribute to the drama of the 
past, should be organized under the auspices of the In- 
eorporated Stage Society, which is now entering upon its 
twenty-first season of brilliant and solid work. 

The field with which the Phoenix proposes to deal is almost 
inexhaustible. Within the memory of living man, of the 
fifty plays that go under the name of Beaumont and Fletcher 
some four at most have been acted at odd intervals, and 
mainly for a very limited number of performances; of 
Massinger’s noble theatre, nineteen in number, there has been 
revived one comedy alone; from Brome’s fifteen plays a 
dramatic club selected for two performances in 1913 “A 
Jovial Crew ’’; the whole of Webster with a single exception 
has been forgotten; Shirley’s thirty dramas, save for one 
production of “ The Sisters’’ last summer, re. ain on the 
shelves; there has been one revival by Mr. Poel from the 
two-and-twenty dramas of Heywood; of Dryden's twenty- 
eight plays, one tragedy, ‘ All for Love,’’ has been essayed by 
amateurs, and one comedy, “ Secret Love,’’ was seml- 
privately given in January, 1886. Chapman, Middleton, 
Marston, Wycherley, Etherege, Aphra, Behn Lee, and a score 
beside have in this day never been seen on the stage. 

The Committee of the Phoenix have selected for production 
during the first season the following plays: “ The Duchess 
of Malfi,"” by Webster ; “‘ Marriage a la Mode,” by Dryden; 
“ The Fair Maid of the West ” (Part I.), by Thomas Heywood ; 
‘Don Carlos,” by Otway ; and “ Volpone,’”’ by Ben Jonson. 

There will be a Sunday evening and weekday matinee 
performance given of each production. “ The Duchess of 
Malfi’’ will be produced on Sunday, Nov. 16. _ 

Application forms for membership may be obtained from 
the Secretary, 36, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Yours faithfully, W. S. KENNEDY. ALLAN WADE. 

MontTAGUE SUMMERS. NORMAN WILKINSON. 
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Foreign Literature 
THE EARLIEST FLAUBERT 


GusTAVE FLAUBERT: CEuvRES PREMIERES.—Tomes I.-III. eos 
1838; 1839-1842; 1843-1845. (Paris, Charpentier-Fasquelle. 
3fr. 50 each.) 

N the first volume of that somewhat dubious enterprise 
] of resurrectionism, the ‘‘ Euvres Premiéres”’ of 

Gustave Flaubert, there was indeed nothing of 
which the author, if alive, would have had reason to be 
ashamed, but also nothing of which he had reason to be 
specially proud, and nothing particularly interesting, save 

rhaps in one point. The “ Journal d’Ecolier” of 
this schoolboy of thirteen, the “‘ Opuscules Historiques ”’ 
and ‘‘ Euvres Diverses’”’ of his next two or three years, 
show reading and a competent imitative faculty, though the 
dramatic “ Loys XI.,”’ which concludes the volume, 
would certainly have justified any critic of the Flaubert 
connection in saying, ‘“‘ Cousin Gustave, you will never 
be a playwright.” Perhaps the only really noteworthy 
feature in retrospection—the point just reserved—is 
surprise that these ‘‘ dawnings of genius,” as they used 
to say, are so well-read and competent. One would have 
expected them to be either, less probably, better, or, and 
more probably, worse. 

The second volume—‘ Agonies,” ‘‘ Mémoires d’un 
Fou,” ‘ Smarh,” ‘‘ Novembre,” and a few smaller things 
—does mark an advance, which indeed is not surprising, 
since its author wrote the contents between his sixteenth 
and his twentieth year. The ‘“ Agonies’”’ and others of 
the minors, except a really remarkable criticism of 
Rabelais, arenot much. The longer “‘ Smarh’”’ has rather 
more resemblance to Nodier’s “‘ Smarra”’ than the mere 
spelling of the title, but not so much as might be expected. 
It is an attempt in the style of “ Faust’ and “ Festus,” 
but unluckily more suggestive, except in its comic parts, 
of Bailey than of Goethe or Marlowe. ‘‘ Mémoires d’un 
Fou”’ and ‘‘ Novembre,” however, rise far above their 
companions and predecessors. It would have been strange 
if the delineator of innocent love in the first, and illicit 
passion in the second, had not done something later ; 
and the autobiographic element in both is unmistakable. 
These two certainly deserved resurrection ; but they are 
still mere episodes. The third volume, with its single, 
“self-contained,” and, as far as design is concerned, 
completed story, occupies a very dif‘erent position. 

It is unusually difficult for a sophisticated novel-reader, 
however much he may have exercised himself in discarding 
pre-judgments from experience, to recover virginity enough 
to know how much interest an unsophisticated one would 
take in the first ‘‘ Education Sentimentale.’”’ It is only 
in one sense, and that perhaps not the most obvious, that 
this “‘ first version’’ of the book which some think as 
great as anything the author ever did can be called a 
first version at all. As is candidly confessed in a note 
on the first page, it has hardly anything save the title 
in common with the production of 1869. It is not a case 
where the original story has been rewritten later, or where 
additions have been made to it. The two things are indeed 
almost, if not quite, independent of each other, except 
that each is an endeavour to work out the connotation of 
the title. The adventures of Frédéric Moreau and his 
company are as different from those of Henry Gosselin 
and his friend Jules as their names. Only, the two sets 
go through the same genus, though different species, of 

sentimental education ’’—that is to say, the influence 
and reagency of amatory passion. 

Of actual story there is not much—in the case of Jules 
almost the minimum. He is, at the end of his school 
days, sentenced by his father to the fatal “round of 
leather ”—a stool in the douane of his native town. He 
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writes a play ; thinks it is going to be accepted by a touring 
company ; thinks he loves and is loved by the ingénue 
of that company ; is of course deceived in both respects, 
and abides (on the comparatively few occasions on which 
we are introduced to him otherwise than by his letters to 
Henry) in a slowly advancing state of literary and 
imaginative development, the “ sentiment” being purely 
abstract, or, at first, reminiscential. 

Henry, on the other hand, is allowed to go to Paris 
and read law. He is domiciled in a rather peculiar 
establishment—a sort of cross between a superior boarding- 
house and a private tutor’s, though the tutoring is of a 
very discretionary character. Mme. Renaud, the tutor’s 
wife, is tolerably young, distinctly pretty, and (though 
she appears at first matronly and almost maternal enough) 
thoroughly, to adapt Sterne’s “very sad dog-Latin,” 
fatigata et egrota de marito suo. After a very long, very 
careful and singularly true, though not very amusing 
account of Henry’s attempts to interest himself in settling 
his room, in reading, in moderate study and diversion of 
various kinds, the ‘‘ sentimental education”’ begins— 
Mme. Renaud making the advances herself, and conduct- 
ing her pupil through elementary and secondary stages 
to the University of Cythera with great sureness and 
rapidity. The pair, though they exercise very little 
caution, continue their joint studies in the tutor’s house 
for a long time undisturbed. But they are not satisfied 
with this and elope to America, Henry securing the where- 
withal by forging his father’s name. They have hard 
times in the New World, but hardship has no effect on her 
passion. It has, however, some on his; and she does not 
baulk his wish to return to Europe, where they are rather 
easily forgiven, he by his people, she by her husband, who 
has not been a model of fidelity himself. The epilogue, 
which includes a rather incongruous scene of street rough- 
and-tumble between the lover and the husband, finishes 
with an elaborate characterization of Henry and Jules 
at the close of their respective novitiates. Henry is 
“ formed,’”’ but, as a harsh moralist might add, damned 
also. He has become a successful man of business with 
some political. prospects, of irreproachable manners and 
conduct in all public aspects, but quite sterilized in heart 
and (as far as art, literature, and such things are concerned) 
in brain. Jules, on the other hand, is left disillusioned, 
unhappy, heart-hungry, but in full humanity still, and 
just starting for the East, a final point in which, as in very 
much else earlier, he is doubtless meant to represent 
Flaubert himself. It may be added that the passages of 
description which abound in his part are among those 
which most remind us of the author’s style as it was after- 
wards to be. 

Probably, to return to the point with which we began, 
the unsophisticated novel-reader would not find much 
interest in all this—would at any rate think that what 
there is in it might have been given much more shortly. 
Others may find it most interesting as an example of 
exercise, and even as something more. In the first place, 
it is most surprising that such a book should have been 
written before 1845, by a young man not four-and-twenty— 
the surprise lying, of course, in the kind of its major part. 
There is nothing surprising in the kind of the 
earlier version of the Tentation, nor much in that of the 
‘“ Jules’’ part of this very book. But the ‘“ Henry” 
part is like nothing before it except Beyle’s work, and not 
much like that. It is quite unlike Balzac. The whole 
is not “brought off’; it was impossible that it should 
be, and the contrast with the “authorized version” a 
quarter of a century later is of almost unsurpassed interest 
in its class. But, disclaiming foolish paradox, one may say 
that it is not a failure. The author does what he aims at; 
but he has not yet seen what is the right thing at which 
to aim. 
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One part at least we may seriously regret that Flaubert 
did not take up again at the time when he could hardly 
go wrong: and that is the part of Mme. Renaud. It is 
unlike anything in his period of mastery, even Mme. 
Arnoux; it is remarkable even as it is; and it has 
capabilities of being made very remarkable indeed. One 
of the slips of the novitiate is a sentence in the ‘‘ wind-up ” 
of the book to the e‘iect that he ‘‘ doesn’t know ”’ whether 
she took another lover or not. This is plumply incon- 
sistent with a paragraph just before, and more subtly 
with the whole conception of the character. But that 
conception, worked out magisterially, would have given 
us a heroine most strikingly contrasted with Emma 
Bovary, but as true to nature, though perhaps less common 
in it; a type “athirst and amorous,” but with no 
temptation to promiscuity; constant in passion, but 
not passionate in the other sense when the lover becomes 
inconstant ; acquiescent in the shutting of the volume 
which had remained unopened for so long and had been 
turned over so eagerly. And there are the outlines of it 
here already. 

As for Henry, he is what the vulgar would call nowadays 
a difficult proposition. Except for the utter humanity of 
which Flaubert already had the command, though he did 
not quite know how to use it,’ Henry is uninteresting. 
If we put morals aside—and there would have been no need 
to put them aside at all if convention had not imposed 
itself—he has every chance in his association with Emilie 
Renaud ; and he only uses it so as to show that he was 
worth no chance at all—that his talent for life and love 
has not been put to use and increase, but simply exhausted. 
In this there is nothing unlikely, nothing untrue; but 
once more the conception is not thoroughly worked out. 
Jules is only shown “in the making ’’—by alternate 
raisings and droppings of the curtain. If you want to 
know what he came to, you must look, not to any character 
in the author’s later books, but to the whole of those 
books themselves. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


THE LESS-KNOWN PASCOLI 


PoESIE DI GIOVANNI Pascoti. Con note di Luigi Pietrobono, 
(Bologna, Zanichelli. 4 lire.) 


VOLUME of selections from Pascoli that does 
A not include the ‘‘Myrice”’ must inevitably 
suggest ‘“‘ Hamlet ”’ without the Prince of Denmark. 
Tonine readers out of ten Pascoliis the poet of the “‘ Myrice”’ 
alone, some of them even wishing that he had written 
nothing else. But such weakness finds no echo in his 
present editor. To know and understand Pascoli you 
must be acquainted with all his work and judge it as a 
whole. And since we are sailing under the command 
of Signor Pietrobono we have no choice but to do his 
bidding and turn our backs on the “‘ Myrice.”’ 

The poet of the ‘“‘ Primi Poemetti’”’ or the ‘‘ Canti di 
Castelvecchio ”’ is, however, still the poet of the ‘‘ Myrice.”’ 
Poetry, says Pascoli, lives by detail. He may not here 
give us so many of those wonderfully minute pictures 
of country life, especially in his native Romagna, which 
are the most noteworthy characteristic of the early volume, 
but expressions like 

1 miei gerani 
pid non hanno che i becchi di gru 
occur continually. Country life is the chief source of his 
inspiration, its sights and smells, and above all its sounds. 
The church bells are continually ringing in his ears. 
Veniva il suono or si or no col vento, 


dai monti azzurri, per le valli Cave; 
e cuflava il paese sonnolento. 


And then there are those new onomatopeceic words, such 


as “‘virb”’ for the cry of the swallow, which have so 
greatly perturbed some of Pascoli’s critics; for he was 
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indefatigable in his efforts to reproduce natural sounds 
above all the notes of birds, in his poems. There is a 
good deal to be said for a line such as 

Nell’ alta notte sento tra queruli 

trilli di grilli 
as representing the cry of the cicada. But “Va! ya} 
gli dice la voce vigile,’’ as not only a reproduction, but - 
interpretation of a dog’s bark at night, is distinctly bizarre 
though it is not grotesque like ’ : 

E le galline cantavano, Un cocco 

ecco ecco un cocco un cocco per te! 

But for all his preoccupation with the external aspects 
of nature, Pascoli was no Alexandrine. He can enter 
into the heart of things, can interpret the most delicate 
shades of feeling and idealize the world presented to him 
by his senses. Indeed, his profound interest in Nature 
gives his relation with her a peculiar intimacy. He 
is continually establishing closer communion between 
her life and hisown. In the quaint, almost trivial ‘‘ Passer} 
a Sera,’’ in which he is far from appearing at his best, he 
imagines the birds expressing their gratitude to the farmer 
for all he does for them by building a house for them to 
shelter under the eaves or sowing grain for them to steal— 
in fact almost offering up an evening prayer to him. 

Unlike Leopardi, Pascoli looks upon Nature as the 
kindly mother. This is nowhere better brought out 
than in what is, to my mind, one of the most charming 
of the poems in this volume—“ Psyche.” Pascoli’s 
training and tastes were above all things classical. Not 
only had he sat at the feet of Carducci at Bologna, but he 
succeeded him in his professorship. As is well known, 
he won the prize for Latin verse at Amsterdam on more 
than one occasion. A poem such as his “ Phidyle,” 
inspired by the ode of Horace beginning, 

Czlo supinas si tuleris manus 

Nascente Luna, rustica Phidyle, 
might be a Latin version of one of the ‘‘ Myricz,” so 
completely does Pascoli retain his individuality as a poet 
when writing in Latin. Naturally classical influences 
can be traced throughout his work, but the “ Poemi 
Conviviali,” of which ‘‘ Psyche’”’ is one, are deliberate 
attempts to reproduce the spirit and poetry of Greece. 
Psyche has already lost Cupid, but Pan comforts her with 
his music and helps her to perform the tasks laid upon her. 
Finally she goes to sleep by the fountain. 

E Pan allora un dolce 

canto soffid nelle palustri canne, 

che tu piangesti a quel pensier di morte 

come piangevi per desio d’amore: 

lo stesso pianto, cosi dolce, o Psyche! 
Pascoli has already emphasized the identity of love with 
the desire for death, which recalls Leopardi, in “‘ Solon,” 
the first of the ‘‘ Poemi Conviviali.”” For him they merge 
in the forces of nature, symbolized in Pan. As Psyche 
sleeps a voice fills her with fear of the ‘‘ vortice del nulla ” 
she sees, but another comforts her, showing her how to 
prepare for her journey across the Styx. She has only 
to shut her eyes and sleep and she will see Love. She 
does its bidding and “‘ Pan l’eterno t’ha ripresa, 0 Psyche,” 
though he continues to pasture his flocks on the earth 
above her, as before. The classical restraint and the 
delicacy of the whole give it a charm of its own that 
harmonizes well with Apuleius. 

With this poem we may contrast the tendency to dwell 
on the outward, material aspect of death as exemplified 
in that characteristic poem, “La Voce.’ More than 
once the voice of the poet’s dead mother has saved him 
from suicide. But she is in no way etherealized in his 
eyes. He is acutely conscious that she comes from the 
grave, from the mouldering earth. 

Voce d’una accorsa anelante, 
che ai poveri labbri si tocca 

per dir tante cose e poi tante; 
ma piena di terra ha la bocca. 
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Perhaps it is the tragedy of his youth that makes Pascoli 
turn so continuously to his own childhood. “La Tessi- 
trice’”’ is known to refer to an early love, which has however 
become at most a faint memory. The poet never married, 
living with his devoted sister, Maria, so that there had 
been nothing in his private life to break the thread of his 
early recollections. ‘‘ As I have not changed these early 
feelings of mine, I sometimes ask whether I have lived 
at all,’ he says somewhere. The murder of his father, 
followed by the leaving of the old home, the early death 
of his mother, and the long struggle with poverty over- 
shadowed his whole life. ‘‘ All the world is orphaned 
and beggared, as if they had killed not merely the poet’s 
father, but the father of the universe ; as if an unknown 
power had robbed it of its God,” says Borgese. The 
famous “‘ Giorno dei Morti’’ belongs to the ‘‘ Myrice,”’ 
but we see here the ‘“‘ Cavalla Storna,”’ the fine, but much 
debated poem in which Pascoli’s mother goes down to 
the stable at dead of night to try to find out from the 
mare, the only witness of the crime, the name of the 
murderer. In “ L’Aquilone’”’ he envies the boy who 
dies young, before he has learnt to miss a mother’s care; 
and we see the same idea in ‘‘ Giovannino,’’ where Pascoli 
finds his childish self complaining bitterly at not being 
able to enter the cemetery where lie his mother and 
brothers and sisters. Pascoli had Wordsworth’s reverence 
for the vision of a child. ‘‘ Poetry consists in finding— 
how shall I put it ?—the smile and the tears that lurk 
in things,” he says. This is the privilege of the two eyes 
of a child, gazing simply and calmly across the dark tumult 
of the soul. And it is this gaze that the poet must 
endeavour to recapture. 


Pascoli considers that man’s guilt, and not Nature, 
is the cause of the evil in the world, and this is strongly 
brought out in “ Nella Carcere di Ginevra,” where he 
pleads for Luccheni, who murdered the Empress of Austria. 
The son of an unknown father, he had been driven from 
his country. If only he could have forgiven the wrongs 
he had suffered instead of trying to right them by murdering 
a sister who had also suffered! If only he could have 
learned to love and forgive! Instead of this he has com- 
mitted the worst of all crimes, and the poet wishes that he 
might find the peace of death instead of being forced 
to live on with the brand of Cain upon him. Hatred 
is foolish among shadows that vanish so quickly as men, 
whether in a crowd that rises in rebellion or in a king 
who imprisons. “It is mercy that man owes to man ; 
even to kings; even to thee, O Luccheni.” Love and 
sorrow are, in fact, the cardinal points of Pascoli’s poetry— 
these and the sense of the mystery of life that seems to 
pervade it in every detail, and here finds expression more 
especially in the rather crude allegory of “ Il Libro.”’ 


Pascoli’s inspiration is never long sustained. He appears 
at his best in a short poem like ‘‘ La Quercia Caduta.’’ 
He defended his insistence on detail by maintaining that 
it was a poet’s duty to talk of finches and sparrows and 
hawks, of beeches and larches and oaks, instead of generaliz- 
ing them into birds or trees, and to bring out their dis- 
tinctive features. Perhaps his inability to reach the 
comprehensive vision of a Carducci or of a Leopardi, whom 
he criticizes for his generalizing tendency, is partly the 
effect, partly the cause of the intermittent character of 
his gift, his tendency to labour a point to excess. Yet 
his very uncertainty and unevenness give him something 
of the character of a precursor, as Croce saw and as Cecchi 
has insisted ; for his work has the suggestiveness of one 
moving in worlds not realized, groping for the truth that 
always escapes him. 


| on C.-M. 
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List of New Books 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification adopted is a series of groups roughly 
corresponding with the Dewey Decimal System, the sub-classes 
being indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others familiar 
with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class, the 
second one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

Those works in the List which appear most suitable for purchase 
by Public Library Authorities are marked with an asterisk. 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 

Marett (A.). Lire’s REALITIEs. Skeffington [1919]. 74 in. 
62 pp., 2/6 n. 170.4 
This quiet, reflective autobiography of a woman brought 
up in the country, who passes through a London Training 
College, teaches in a Yorkshire school, breaks down in health, 
and settles to a life of retirement, reveals a cheerful, patient, 
affectionate character, and may be a message of comfort and 

encouragement to many readers. 


Walker (William). IpEaALism. Heath Cranton [1919]. 8 in. 
130 pp. index, 3/6 n. 141 
The Rector of Pattiswick, in spite of a few verbal slips, 
gives a very clear and intelligible outline of the history of 
idealism. In his first book, ‘‘ Philosophical Idealism,’’ he 
studies the development of the idea from pre-Socratic to 
modern times; in the second, ‘‘ Practical Idealism,’’ he shows 
how it has influenced the life of men and peoples. His own 
attitude is eminently practical, and his concluding chapter 
depicts a future built upon “‘ the revealed ideal of Christianity,” 
absolutism and encumbering restrictions being, he hopes, 
for ever cleared away. 


200 RELIGION. 


Montgomery (Right Rev. Henry Hutchinson). Musincs on 
FAITH AND Practice (‘‘ Longmans’ Pocket Library ’’). 
Longmans, 1919. 54 in. 207 pp., 3/6 n. 204 

Bishop Montgomery was until recently the secretary of 
the S.P.G., and these ‘‘ Musings’’ were published in the 

Mission Field between 1916 and 1918. They deal briefly 


with such subjects as ‘‘ Spiritual Leaders,”’ “‘ Reincarnation,” 
“* Religious Intensity,’’ ‘‘ Training Apostles,’’ and ‘‘ Mestrovic’s 
Crucifix.” 


300 SOCIOLOGY. 


Fyfe (H. Hamilton). THE MEANING OF THE WORLD 
REVOLUTION. Palmer & Hayward [1919]. 7}in. 242 pp., 
3/6 n. 335.7 
The Revolution is the cataclysmic process through which 
the world has recently been passing, the process that 
culminated in the great war. Its effect, which ‘“‘ must be 
gradual,’’ is ‘‘ the end of the ruling classes,’’ the exorcising 
of ‘‘ the curse of industrialism,’’ the closing of “‘ the artificial 
gulf ’’ between the classes and masses, and “‘ the end of kingly 
rule.’ Mr. Fyfe analyses, in the ethical and emotional 
spirit of a Langland or a Rousseau, the ingrained follies, 
vices, and formalisms of our old civilization, denounces 
“System the Foe,’’ and proclaims hopefully “the new 
formula,’’ which is that of ‘‘ Mystic Christianity.’””’ His book 
is a new statement of Christian Socialism. 
Howe (Frederic Clemson). THE LAND AND THE SOLDIER. 
Fisher Unwin, 1919. 8 in. 207 pp. app., 8/6 n. 333.1 
The U.S. Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of 
New York, who is the author of many books on town-planning 
and the problems of the modern city and of democracy, here 
makes a reasoned appeal for the colonization of the land. 
He writes especially on behalf of the man with little capital 
and the soldier with no capital at all, and shows by the 
example of Denmark, Australia, America, and other countries 
how farm communities, organized or aided by the State, 
might reclaim uncultivated lands, provide a future for the 
returned soldier, and bring about the ‘‘ redemption of farming,” 
the waste of agriculture being at present colossal through the 
survival of obsolete conditions. Mr. Howe reviews the 
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various forms of land tenure, and concludes in favour of 
ownership by the Government, who would “ lease the land 
to settlers at an annual ground-rental sufficient to cover 
the interest charges on the land investment.” 


Turull (Paul M.). La Nuerva Revotuci6n. Barcelona, 
Henrich y Ca., 1919. 8 in. 252 pp. app. index, paper, 
3 ptas. 341.1 
An introductory letter by M. Léon Bourgeois accompanies 
Sefior Turull’s studies of international problems; and 
included in the book are the opinions of a number of 
distinguished men, elicited in response to inquiries set afloat 
in April, 1918, by the monthly review Messidor, of Barcelona, 
with reference to a Society or League of Nations. Among 
the writers of replies are MM. Pierre Hamp, Paul Otlet, 
R. Turré, and Luis G. Pla. 


800 LITERATURE. 


Browne (Right Rev. George Forrest). THE IMPORTANCE 
OF WOMEN IN ANGLO-SAXON TIMES; THE CULTUS OF 
St. PETER AND ST. PavuL; and other addresses. 
S.P.C.K., 1919. 8 in. 194 pp. il., 7/6 n. 824.9 
Besides the two addresses named above, this book contains 
an essay on the writings of Erasmus, an account of the 
beginning of the See of Crediton in the year 909, and a paper 
dealing with the early connection between the Churches 
of Britain and Ireland. 
Griffin (Gerald). Essays on Common Topics. Heath Cranton 
[1919}. Sin. 142 pp., 2/6 n. 824.9 
Some of the information dispensed in these miscellaneous 
articles might have passed muster in the days of the author’s 
famous namesake, the palmy days of useful information 
for the people ; but it is somewhat lacking in piquancy now. 
Thus in ‘‘ Unknown Forces’ we are told various tales of 
significant dreams, apparitions and predictions, which are 
dismissed as if psychical research were a thing unheard of. 
“The Derivation of Words” solemnly informs us that 
‘‘blancmange’’ comes from the French “ blanc,’’ white, 
and ‘manger,’ toeat, and misinforms us that “‘ paratonnerre ” 
«. . . means literally ‘ for the thunder.’ ’’ The two papers 
entitled ‘‘ The Best Book”’ are praiseworthy talks about 
authors and their works, and in this subject it is no defect to 
be behind the times. But of the rest we can only reiterate 
what is quoted as our own account of the writer's previous 


book: ‘‘ A collection of essays, most of which deal with 
religious or scientific problems.” 
POETRY. 
Brady (E. J.). THe House oF THE WINDs. Harrap, 1919. 
74 in. 157 pp., 4/6 n. 821.9 


These nautical ballads, chanteys, and metrical yarns, in 
the rich and forceful style of Rudyard Kipling and R. W. 
Service, go with a swing, though the swing often creaks. A 
verse-writer so fond of classical allusions as Mr. Brady should 
not make a cretic of ‘‘ papyrus.’’ In point of beat his 
lines are, if anything, too mechanically regular. He evidently 
hails from the land of Adam Lindsay Gordon, and has much 
of the same imaginative energy. 

English Narrative Poems. With an introduction by Sir 
Henry Newbolt. Arnold {1919}. 7 in. 187 pp. paper, 
2/6 821.7-9 

The words ‘‘ of the Nineteenth Century ’’ should be added 
to the title of this volume; for the ‘“ Ancient Mariner ’’ is 
the earliest of the poems reprinted in it, and ail the rest are 
less equivocally of the century. We might have spared the 


passage from ‘‘ Hiawatha’; and had we been asked to select 
a narrative from Wordsworth we should have chosen “ Peter 
Bell ’’ before ‘‘ Michael.’’ But the selections from Tennyson, 


Arnold, Crabbe, Morris, Keats, Browning and Byron are 
excellent—indeed, inevitable. 


MacColl (Dugaid Sutherland). Burt; and other war verses. 
Constable, 1919. 74 in. 105 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Some of these well-turned facetiz, satires, and epigrams 
appeared during the war in various periodicals and pamphlets ; 
the rest had only a private circulation. Mr. MacColl is a 
caustic critic of the present day, and jibes at pacifists, con- 
scientious objectors, the Independent Labour Party, the 
Pope, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and Herr Houston Chamber- 
lain. His serious views are explained in the preface and notes, 
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and his scrupulous honesty is shown by the Omission of 

“* Ballad of Dr. Woodrow Wilson ”’ in which he misinterpret i 
that statesman’s character. ‘‘ Bull”’ is a version of ane 
British history; but all the poems are in the same se m 
historical. - 


Poems Newly Decorated (‘‘ Monthly Chapbook,”’ no. 3, vol, | ) 
Poetry Bookshop, 1919. 9 in. 27 pp. paper, 1/n. rays 
Eleven poems reprinted for the amusement of Messrs 
Lovat Fraser, Rupert Lee, and John and Paul Nash who 
are responsible for the ‘‘new decorations.” Mr. Fraser 
who illustrates all but three of the poems, has a pretty, florid 
style which suits such pieces as Beaumont’s “ Song’ for a 
Dance,” T. E. Brown’s “‘ Vespers,”’ and the Chloe and Euphe- 
lia Ode of Matthew Prior. But when he illustrates “ Since 
there’s no help, come let us kiss and part,’’ as though it were 
just as pretty, frivolous and florid as Prior’s ode, we fee] 
a certain irritation. After all, Drayton’s sonnet is a serious 
passionate and dignified poem, and to illustrate it by a picture 
of two little people in fancy dress mopping and mowing 
at one another is absurd. Mr. John Nash’s decoration for 
William Allingham’s little poem ‘“* A Memory ”’ is a charming 
piece of work, and the most interesting of these drawings, 


*Sieveking (L. de G.). DREssING-GowNs AND GLUE: ed, 
by Paul Nash. Palmer & Hayward [1919]. 10 in. 

47 pp. il., 2/6 n. 821.9 
There are introductions about the verses, by G. K. Ches- 
terton ; about the drawings, by Max Beerbohm, and about 
all concerned, by Cecil Palmer; although all are well able 
to speak for themselves. Introductions, nonsense verses 
and pictures are all alike absurd and equally delightful. 
In the complete nonsense-drawing, which does not try or 
affect to be anything else, Mr. John Nash has struck out a 
new line, and provided real illustrations to Capt. Sieveking’s 
admirable verse, which likewise makes no pretence to be 
anything whatever but accomplished, irresponsible nonsense. 


*Waley (Arthur), Morr TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE, 
Allen & Unwin {1919}. 7 in. 109 pp. app. paper, cl. 
4/6 n., paper 3/ n. 895 
Po-Chii-i claims half the space in Mr. Waley’s book; the 
other half is filled with selections in prose and verse from 
seven other authors. There are some very delightful drinking 
songs by that subtler Anacreon, Li-Po: 
When I am drunk, I lose Heaven and Earth. 
Motionless—I cleave to my lonely bed. 
At last | forget that I exist at all, 
And at thei moment my joy is great indeed. 
“ The Great Summons,”’ by Ch’u Yuan (fourth century B.C.), 
is the poet’s address to his parting soul, which he tries to 
keep with him on earth by telling it of all the pleasures of 
this world. In translating this fine poem Mr. Waley has 
employed a more regular metrical form than usual. The 
volume contains several prose letters and a little story by 
Yuan-Chén, also in prose. , 
*Watson (Sir William). THE SUPERHUMAN ANTAGONISTS; 
and other poems. Hodder & Stoughton [1919]. 8 in. 
102 pp., 6/ n. 821.9 
In some six hundred heroic lines Sir William Watson relates 
the conflict of the superhuman forces of good and of evil, 
personified in the old Persian myth of Ormazd and Ahriman. 
This, the chief poem of the book, will stand well among his 
longer works. The stateliness of his rhetoric, the “ clifflike, 
steep Perfection’’ of his verse, to borrow his own phrase, 
sound more dignified, more monotonous, more unexciting, 
in days when traditional canons are most honoured in the 
breach. But if there is nothing very modern in his poetry, 
it is something to have one worthy exponent to prove there 
is no real rupture of continuity between our literary past 
and present. Philosophical poetry always tends to be un- 
exciting; yet, though the gigantic abstractions make no 
personal appeal to the reader’s affections, the narrative of 
their struggle is kept interesting. The next longest poem, 
‘‘ Americans, Hail! ’’ is a fervid exhortation in rather chilly 
blank verse; and ‘‘ The Unreconciled,’’ a similar but more 
imaginative adjuration to Ireland, couched in hexameters 
each preluded with an upbeat, as sonorous and monotonous 
as Sir William’s best, and more English than the classical 
hexameters of ‘‘ To certain Nebulz.’’ The last-named and 
other occasional pieces conclude the book. 
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FICTION. 
Aikman (Henry G.). THE Groper. New York, Boni & 
Liveright, 1919. 7} in. 286 pp., $1.60. 813.5 


Mr. Aikman’s “ first novel ’”’ is a narrative of the successive 
disillusionments of an educated, but totally inexperienced 
idealist, who leaves his native town to “ seek his fortune ”’ 
in Detroit. There he becomes, in turn, a salesman for a 
rascally estate agency, an employee in a dry goods store, 
an owner of property, and president of an automobile com- 

ny—in which the wealth he has amassed ‘‘ vanishes into 
thin air.’’ At the end of the book the “‘ Groper ’’ is reconciled 
to the girl to whom in early days he plighted his troth. The 
story has plenty of incident, and is not without powez. 


Goodchild (George) and Mottram (Maurice). “ Old Sport”’: 
the romance of a warhorse. Jarrolds [1919]. 8 in. 
249 pp. il., 7/6 n. 


Dedicated to the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, this pleasing story purports to be the 
autobiography of a young horse who, after passing through 
the hands of good and bad owners, has a prolonged experience 
of active war service, is wounded, treated at a hospital behind 
the lines, and finally taken back to the home of his beloved 
old master. 

Wemyss (Mrs. George). ORANGES AND Lemons. Constable, 
1919. 74 in. 253 pp., 6/ n. 

“ Shan’t if I don’t want to’ (‘‘ Shant ”’ for short), otherwise 
Elsie, is a ‘‘ spinster ’’ four or five years old, who is quite an 
important character in this story, the heroine of which, Diana 
Carston, stays with a rich bachelor uncle in Scotland, where 
she is surrounded by a circle of suitors. They include “a 
very minor poet,’’ a politician, a curate, and an A.D.C. to 
Diana’s father. The reader will derive entertainment from 
the light task of discovering which individual is the happy 
man. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 

Franqueville (Sophia Matilda Palmer, Comtesse de). 

Ridding (Lady Laura). SopuHia MATILDA PALMER, COMTESSE 
DE FRANQUEVILLE, 1852-1915: amemoir. Murray, 1919. 
9in. 389 pp. il. pors. index, 16/n. 920 

Daughter of the first Earl of Selborne, and wife of a member 
of the haute noblesse of France, the subject of this biography 
was a staunch Anglican Churchwoman, who did very useful 
work as Organizing Secretary, for the diocese of Winchester, 

of ‘The Central Church Committees’’ founded in 1894; 

showed keen sympathy with the French clergy and sisterhoods 

at the period of the disestablishment of the Roman Catholic 

Church in France; successfully filled the réle of a “ great 

lady’ at Bourbilly and Passy, and was particularly beloved 

by a host of relatives and friends on both sides of the Channel. 

It is well said that the Comtesse was “‘ a pioneer of the Entente 

Cordiale between France and England,’’ and Lady Laura 

Ridding’s memoir of her sister will be acceptable to a large 

circle of readers. 

Frederick the Great. 

Young (Norwood). THe Lire oF FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
Constable, 1919. 9 in. 441 pp. por. maps, app. bibliog. 
index, 21/n. 920 

A summary of the career of the second Frederick, of whom 

a far from flattering portrait is drawn. That he “ gave several 

exhibitions of cowardice,’’ that hypocrisy and fraud were 

outstanding features in his character, that he ‘“‘ had no moral 
code,” and that Frederick was ‘‘ what we call ‘ a bad man ’ ”’— 
these are among the conclusions expressed by the author. 


*Robertson (Right Hon. John Mackinnon). BoLInGBROKE 
AND WALPOLE. Fisher Unwin [1919]. 9 in. 266 pp. 
chronological table, index, 12/6 n. 920 

The author of these able studies lays stress upon the fact 
that the issue of political problems always emerges in life 
as a conflict and an adjustment of wills ; and a highly necessary 
preparation for the clear understanding of politics is a reali- 
zation of the personalities and circumstances associated 
with past struggles. Hence the publication of the work before 
us, in which an admirable chapter on “‘ The Social Evolution ” 
follows the author’s luminous discussion of the two statesmen 
and their policies. 
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Notice 


Extract from the ‘‘ Edinburgh Gazette,’’ 
September 23, 1919. 

HE FIRM of JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers, 

Booksellers, Librarians, and Stationers, carrying on Business 

at 61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, of which the Subscribers JAMES 

MACLEHOSE and STEWART DOUGLAS JACKSON were the 

sole Partners, has been DISSOLVED as at July 31, 1919, by 
mutual consent. 

Mr. JACKSON will CARRY ON the BUSINESS of JAMES 
MACLEHOSE & SONS for his own behalf, under the Firm name of 
MACLEHOSE JACKSON & CO., and will COLLECT the DEBTS 
due to, and DISCHARGE the OBLIGATIONS of the late Firm 
of, JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS. 

Mr. MACLEHOSE, while retiring entirely from the Firm of 
JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, will CONTINUE his work in 
ROBERT MACLEHOSE & CO., LTD., Printers and Bookbinders, 
carrying on, Business at the University Press, Anniesland, Glasgow, 
of which he is the Chairman and a Managing Director. 

Glasgow, 18th September, 1919. 
JAMES MACLEHOSE. 
S. DOLGLAS JACKSON. 
Joun B. WYLIE, Librarian, 61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
J. A. Mackinnon, Cashier, 61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
Witnesses to the Signatures of Mr. MacLehose and 
Mr. Jackson. ; 


Authors’ Agents, etc. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who plaee Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


O AUTHORS.—DIGBY LONG & CO. (Publishers of ‘‘ The 

Author’s Manual,’ 5s. net, Ninth Edition), are prepared 

to consider MSS. in all Departments of Literature with a view 

to publication in Volume Form.—Address: 16, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

















Catalogues 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand, at half- 
prices; New, at best prices. Catalogue free. One of the 
finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. State wants. 
Books bought. 
W.&G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, Charing Cross Road, London,W.C.2 














OOKS.—Catalogue just issued in all Branches of Literature, 
also Catalogues in Mathematics, Ancient and Modern and 
Greek and Latin Classics, Critical Editions—other lists are issued 
from time to time and you are asked to register your name for 
these, stating subject you are interested in. 

The house to purchase from or sell books to, and the house 
which endeavours to keep up its reputation, as per a well-known 
literary journal is speaking of us: 

‘This firm’s reputation stands deservedly high in the Book 
World.” 

GALLOWAY & PORTER, 
University Booksellers, 
Cambridge (Eng.). 





Insurance 


DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can 

only be obtained irom one unfettered by financial relations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again, 

Read ‘“‘ Assuranceand Annuities,’’ post free, from:—*‘ Investigator ”’ 
35, Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C.4 








Typewriting 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
promptly executed at home. ls. per 1,000 words; carbon 

copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge Locai.— 
Miss Nancy McFarLane., 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex, 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 
etc. 
J. TRmmnzx1, 8, Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION aceurately 


and promptly executed by well educated Staffi—-Quzzn 
Victoria TypinGc OrFicg, 52, Queen Victeria Street, E.C.4. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS — 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List, 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


MOUNTAIN PATHS. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. Trans- THE GREEK ORATORS. By J. F. Dosson, M.A., Trinity 
lated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. Crown 8vo College, Cambridge, Professor of Greek in the University 
6s net: of Bristol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PHANTOM JOURNAL AND OTHER ESSAYS. By GREEK TRAGEDY. By Girsert Norwoop, M.A., formerly 
E. V. Lucas. Author of ‘‘‘Twixt Eagle and Dove.” Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Professor of 
F’cap. 8vo. 6s. net. Greek in the University College, Cardiff. Demy 8vo, 

12s. 6d. net. 


NOT THAT IT MATTERS. By A. A. Milne, Author of 
“The Days’ Play.” F’cap. 8vo. 6s. net SPORTING REMINISCENCES. By DororHea Conyers. 


Author of ‘‘ Sandy Married.’”” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


ALL ABOUT FLYING. By GertrRuDE Bacon. With 20 
Illustrations. New and Revised Edition. F’cap. 8vo. 


ESSAYS ON ART. By A. Crutton-Brockx. Author of 
‘Thoughts on the War.”’ F’cap 8vo. 5s net. 


A CRITIC IN PALL MALL. By Oscar WILDE. F’cap. 8s. net. (Sport Series). 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. z 
SKATING. By A. F.CrawLey. With many Illustrations. 
THE FAIRY GREEN. By Rose Fyteman. Author of F’cap. 8vo. 8s. net. (Sport Series). 


‘* Fairies and Chimneys.”’ F’cap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. . ; 
SOUTH SEA FOAM. Being the romantic adventures of 





A BOOK OF R.L.S. By Greorce E. Brown. With 2 Por- a modern Don Quixote of the South Seas. By A, 
traits and 6 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

ee ae A oe a ON ALPINE HEIGHTS AND BRITISH CRAGS. By 
Stetten Wes tom ‘ fe . . sad P igang ” GEORGE D. ABRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ The Complete Moun- 
Mattos. it ustrations. Crown Svo. Gs. net. taineer.”” With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ONE HUNDRED PICTURES FROM EDEN PHILLPOTTS net. 

— by L. H. Brewitt. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. A BOOK OF THE SEVERN. By A. G. BrapLey. With 
Pm 16 Illustrations in Colour by R. H. Buxton. Demy 8vo, 

THE SCARLET LETTER. By NatuanieL HawTHorne. 15s. net. 

With 31 Illustrations in Colour by Hugh Thomson. Wide TAXATION IN THE NEW STATE. By 3 A. Hosson, 
Royal 8vo. Ina box. 80s. net. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By A. F. A PRIMER OF NATIONAL FINANCE. By Henry Hicas, 
PotitarD, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of All Souls’ College, C.B., LL.B. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Oxford. Professor of English in the University of London. 
With 19 Maps. Crown a 10s. 6d. net. y = THE MIND OF A WOMAN. By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
LAWYER’S LOG. By W : Vice-President, Victoria Institute. F’cap. 8vo. 3s. net. 
"i a a eee ee eee THE VALLEY OF VISION. By A Sister of Mercy. With 
; a Preface by the Bishop of Edinburgh. F’cap. 8vo. 

POLAND AND THE POLES. By A. Bruce Boswe tt, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. CLAUDE’S SECOND BOOK. By Mrs. Ketway-Bamorr. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LADY DOROTHY With an Introduction by Ellis Thomas Powell, LL.B., 
NEVILL. Edited by Her Son. With Illustrations. D.Sc. With a Frontispiece and Diagram. Crown 8vo. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 6s. net. 

DEADHAM HARD. By Lucas Macet, Author of ‘“ The IF ALL THESE YOUNG MEN. By Romer Witson, Author 
History of Sir Richard Calmady.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s. net. of ‘‘ Martin Schuler.’’ Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
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